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‘g MARIE NARELLE 


“THE QUEEN OF IRISH SONG” 
‘ WHO WILL TOUR AMERICA THE COMING SEASON 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Chureb, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Canwacie Hatt, 


Telephone 2634 Circle. 


Secured. 


New York. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
y. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn © chool, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 


Performance 
ga East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3029 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
(with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 

Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Grand Opera Repertoire 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
ai3 West Ssth St. Schuyler 6293 


Residence: 2461 Amsterdam Ave. St Nicholas 2882 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD. 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 


Only Teacher of Anna Case. : 
Res. Studio: 216 West yoth St, New York 


Phone, Columbus 3082. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
(Dir. American Progressive Piano School) 


Apnounces special condensed summer course for 
pianists and teachers.—Repertoire coaching, mod- 
ern technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, care of Steinway Hall, New York City 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZU-CONTRALTO. 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. yand St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col, 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
806 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E. Ziecrer, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 





Ms JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Session—Juty 23-AuocusT 31. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 


a Sumuee 


ge Carnegie Hall. Telephone Circle 1472. 
MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 
For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phome, 3967 Tremont 





pine. Henry Smock gis Susan S. 
"ositive xpert 
BreathCon. B O I C E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS Diction in all 
Placing. languages. 
6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 

Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





MMB. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago for the month of July—Blackstone Hotel. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING: 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
435 West 119th Street, New York City, 
Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpuctor Neicusornoop SymPpnony OrcmEstRa, 

Director East Sipe House Settitement Music 
Scnoon. 

Teacuer or Viotin Ensemare, Tarory Music, 


Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO. 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hilly 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
-—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 

Coérdinated principles of Leschetizky, 
and Matthay. Booklet on request. 

Special summer classes and individual instruction, 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


Busoni 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
July 1-Sept. 15—Water Mill, N. Y. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exp t. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 








MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Charch, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York, 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically eae Seny put into prac- 

use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
will receive a — number SF ane 


“New York City. 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
iety; ist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano E 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 


ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 


Hall, New York. 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway 
New York. 


Mail address, Carnegie Hall. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 

Mr. Galloway will teach at his New York studios 
during the summer months 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Stuio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 

Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: 


. Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms for Students 


and Teachers, 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 


Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, udubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. Friedman) 
Contratto, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and gsrd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


_ Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils, 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
"Phone, Morn'ngside 2346. 
{In pppentots Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 
t. 


mond 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICT 
VOCALISTS. waded 


Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Leng Island 












August 9, 1917 
THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 


New Studio: 68 West Ei, ~ ineal Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 10013. Branch io: Manhattan Court; 


College Point, New York; Tels Flushing 1502-J. 
ADELE KRAHE |EMILE RE YL 
Ceoloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 





PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


Bd. 5 1894 
INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Hei 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the ental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: Its Origin and Divine Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK. 


ARVID SAMUELSON | : 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


lumbia School of Musi 
recast sog S. “Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (scsi'Music 



































130 West 97th Street - New York City 
ARGARET "F'AYLOR 
Soprano $00 W. 12141 St, 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii J ,_E PS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD *™ 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


f LaForge Murphy 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


ke ey ed AR Aly accepted. 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert. Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall . . New York 


milo Onet 


cace Posseh, the late Mile ely a aygt Marcia van — 
E. 59th St., New York City Phone, Plaza 5057 











Tenor 


> DUFAULT 


Tust returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
Ste. Hféritne pe Bacot, Canapa, P, 


SY Or Improvep Music 
Srvsr FOR BEGINNERS, 
Send for information 

and booklets of indorsements. Mrs, Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


: : RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclasive Management. Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. New York 


BUCKHOUT| 2 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


epee cas 
Fine Arts Building 


rc> 
































Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Chere. Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
ata Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
-———"“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. III, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


OF SINGING 
es Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


EULA DAWLEY 
Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 






































430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
. Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction SS | 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


PESCIA 


201 WEST 74Tn ST... NEW YORK LATE OF MILAN 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York ab gy my 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 








ee a 














For Intormation 
dress i- ° 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


set As 1 (‘68th St. 
YORK 





COURIER 


SOLOMON GOLUB 


LIEDER EINSER 
Scholar in ent Music 
130 East 29th Street - . - 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, IL 


om C oO NK 


Seeere cher of. (Boon, 
Studio a. 2 Youse Building 


Chicago 














pale ° 
DAISY CANTRELL 


mee eee POLK 


of th 
Conn on. “Costume Recital ond Oratorio 
252 West 85th S New York City 


8 SHARP-HERDIEN 


L SOPRANO 
6132 Kenmore Avenue Chicago, U1. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


R Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST ist M. E. CHURCH 


ase Coocarvateny of Music 


= Address : - Aheag 


Bonel? V ALERI: 


* MPC ert 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phose, Audubes 6820 


Personal Representative— 
James O, Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


THOMAS ASKIN) = 


BARITONE | 
MUSICAL ADAPTATIONS 


An art form employing song, recita- 























tion and gesture 


214 BLANCHARD HALL 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Metropolitan 0 Com 
mee Hotel P New York City 


s REUTER 


PIANIST 
H 6248S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teach 

Stern ‘onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Tastitute of 
Musical Art. 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 





3 


Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sincine 


Indorsed by Chal: 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Diler, see ‘son 
ch, Zeroia, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 122 


Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
aad and Wal nut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 
1425 Broadway New York 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East oe St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago managemen 
__Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & * Healy Bidg. 






































TENOR— COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” ‘ 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Stetlight™ 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th Sts. New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. a740 Columbus 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A 0% ingratiat- 
'T’ ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Evlyn Gray 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 















JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


Announce the acquisition of 
two well known OLD VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


THE PARK COLLECTION © THE WILSON COLLECTION 


containing many rare specimens 








These beautiful instruments, added to our own exten 
sive collection, forms one of the finest assortments of 
rare old violins ever offered for sale at any one time 


Further information on request 














THE BEAUFORT 
140 West s7th Street 
Tel. yos3 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 





Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


Vocal Studio, 952 Eighth Ave.,‘N. Y. 


Summer School. Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. Y 


— 


< SOKOLSKY - FREID 


ri 
CONCERT PIANIST An ORGANIST 
Available for Recita’ usicales, Etc. 
Address: 2103 Vyse pve New York 


5 PLEIER 


SOLOIST—&. Louis 5ymphon 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 


i 


SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





3744 Westminster PI. 


ssc 




















Les Angeles California 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 Auditorium Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
Summer term opens June 25 





“Russell Stadios * voles Cu - 
etn Coach, English Diction, P 
oman a re pression, Pianoforie Pedeeos. 
thod Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
ectures, Clinics, Demonsirations. 
College of Music, Newark 


fess 
| ~~ 
= 
ne 





Carnegie Hall, Meshettas 


« CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. ) 


HOWARD R. 


HAVILAND 


PIANIST 

4 Instruction in Ultra-Modern and 
Clas sical Compositions, 

Hotel Montclair, Montclair, N. J- 

403 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MRS. VITTORIO 


ARIMONDI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





1327 KIMBALL HALL 
Phone Harrison 3035-— 


aaa C. Huey 


Teacher of Piano 


ADVANCED PUPILS ONLY 


Studie: 305 Cameraphone Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faculty In the Middle West’ 








~ Guy Bevier Williams 


_ President & Head of the Piano Department 


ck William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


_Sec'y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.6.0. 


Head of the Th 


William Grafing King 
Head of the Vigne ® Seogrnen & Concert- 
meister of the Detroi Or 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instraction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 
Fer 1117- Tn aoe mm 9 Oo nal 



































MUSICAL 


’ MARGOLIS x 


LL. 628 Riverside Drive, 8.¥. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Frio 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: rng May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 











Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZO-SOPRANO— RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - - Chicago 





COURIER 


1917 


August 9, 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today which ’ still —— built by by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its prams tone 


great Pianos of 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «: =: 


MAKERS 











MAY MUKLE = 


FLORENCE L PRASE 1 West 34th St New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 











DONALD CHALMERS Basso 


165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitale Oratorio Opera 





NELLI GARDINI 


SECOND ogee 7 NOW BOOKING 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


W. 0. F ORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 

wxenuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 

Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR — 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


CARL BRANDORFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST and PIANIST. THEORY 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio, 893 South 14th Street, Newark, N. J., or 
address Musicat Counizn. ee Rn a 


FK RAF T 


H Concert TENOR Oratorio 
HY Address: 454 Deming Place, 
Phone, Lincoln 4431. - - Chicago, Ti, 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<ccumpcnict™ 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fime Arts Gidg., Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Garrison 2265 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

ls prepared for Concert, Oratori 
ceume in T eh ag Be 
= ysical Development. Injured “a. restored, 
use demonstrated, defects someting, Studio 508, 
Odd Fellows om tengla Cincinnati, Ohio. 


wiki CADMAN 


pg orton 
In Recitals of His Com: 




















itions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Ta'k” 


Address : Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Management, The Wolfsoha Musical 
Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
Personal address, St. Hubert Hotel, 120 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Phone 2265 Circle 


HUBBARD -GOTTHELF 


OPERALOGUES 
Heavrah W. L. Hubbard Claude Cotthelf 
imine Tene” Concert Planet 
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NEW YORK SEASON 
FOR SAN CARLO 
OPERA COMPANY 


Organization to Visit Metropolis for a Two 
Weeks’ Season in September 








At last the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, which 
for several years past has been attracting great audi- 
ences in Montreal, Boston, Washington, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Syracuse, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and other centers, by the excellence of its per- 
formances, is to be heard in New York. The beautiful 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre, one of the most artistic 
structures of its kind in the metropolis, will be the scene 
of the performances. Impresario Fortune Gallo, recog- 
nized by all who keep in touch with important musical 
affairs as one of the most successful of opera managers, 
has just made this most interesting announcement. 

One noted reviewer recently put it, “Galio’s perform- 
ances square with his promises,” and the energetic and 
safe managing director of the San Carlo forces un- 
questionably intends to prove to New York that all the 
good singers have not been cornered by the subven- 
tioned companies. 

For the past several seasons the San Carlo organiza- 
tion has been touring the United States and the princi- 
pal cities of Canada with extraordinary success, and the 
reviewers have accorded it some encomiums of a splen- 
did character, both for the work of its ensemble and 
for the individual artists. Special praise has been won 
by the Gallo company on account of the beautifully bal- 
anced casts. Everywhere, and before the most critical 
audiences, a distinctly favorable impression has been 
made, and Gallo has brought opera to the very door of 
the student at a price that entails no strain upon the 
purse strings. His has been constructive musical work, 
and it was only recently that one of St. Paul's able 
critics, reviewing a San Carlo performance, said of the 
company: “It may yet become America’s operatic 
bulwark.” 

The performances of the San Carlo Company are ani- 
mated by a high and intelligent conception of popular 
demand. They have real vitality. Furthermore the or- 
ganization is one that has the hearty co-operation of 
every member. 

Another well known reviewer upon a St. Louis daily 
had this to say regarding the San Carloans: “The music 
is there; the artistic conscientiousness and the soul of 
opera beautifully and thrillingly vitalized, are there. 

The names of the leading artists speak eloquently of 
the aims of Signor Gallo to make the 1917-18 tour of 
his organization the most interesting feature of the 
present operatic season, presenting as he no doubt will 
the highest ideals in all departments, principals, orches- 
tra, chorus, scenic effects, costuming and decorations. 
There is scarcely a musician or music lover in New 
York City and its environs but has a keen curiosity to 
hear the San Carlo Company, which has gained so much 
popwarity of the organization in the big cities of the 
Middle West. Sixteen thousand people attended the 
company’s four performances at Omaha last season, 
an average of more than four thousand per performance. 
In Pittsburg, Montreal, Quebec, St. Louis and other 
places where the San Carlo forces give the annual opera 
event, hundreds are regularly turned away. he New 
York season—two weeks—will begin September 3. 


Cincinnati Symphony to Perform Zucca Works 





The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Oscar 
Spirescu. will perform two of Mana Zucca’s works at its 
concert of August 19. The numbers will be “Novelette” 
and “Fugato Humoresque.” 


Stracciari to Sing in Chicago 





Riccardo Stracciari, the noted Italian baritone, has just 
been engaged by Cleofonte Campanini for the coming 
season of the Chicago Opera Company, in Chicago, New 
York and Boston. Campanini had previously engaged 
Carlo Galeffi, for whom he has been endeavoring to obtain 
a release from military service in Italy. His disappoint- 
ment in not being able to accomplish this came simultane- 
ously with Stracciari’s cancellation of a tour which was 
to include Havana, Buenos Aires and other South Amer- 
ican cities. Consequently negotiations were begun with 
Stracciari. 

North America is not familiar with the matured Strac- 
ciari, although he sang at the Metropolitan Opera House 
early in his artistic development, some years ago. Since 
then he has risen, in Italy, Spain and South America, to 
the stature of Ruffo, Marcoux and other noted baritones 
whom the general director of the Chicago organization has 
introduced to America. 

“It is a new Stracciari—one of the greatest artists of 
his vocal classification—who will make his return Amer- 
ican debut at the Chicago Auditorium in November,” says 
Mr. Campanini, “and it was not an iil wind which blew 


‘much good to our institution when he decided to call off 


his South American tour.” 4 
Stracciari was born at Pontecchio, near Bologna, and at 
first took up a scientific career, being a fellow student of 


electricity with Marconi. However, music and the grand 
opera stage attracted him, and he entered the conserva- 
tory at Bologna. He first sang publicly in oratorio there, 
and made his operatic debut in the same city in “Bohéme.” 
During his notable career he has been honored by ap- 
pontment to the Order of Isabella, given him by the King 
of Spain; the title of Cavaliere della Croce di Cristo, given 
= in Portugal, and designation as Commendatore in 
taly. 


OPERA IN MEXICO CITY 





Michele Sigaldi, the impresario, arrived from Mexico 
last week with $26,000 of real money in his pocketbook, so 
it is said, a sum quite sufficient to start on its way to 
Mexico the company which he has signed. Some of the 
artists will leave on August 15 and some August 18. Each 
one will be provided with a return ticket, New York and 
San Antonio, Tex., and a certain portion of all the salaries 
will be paid in advance. Jt is understood that the Mexican 
Government is backing this season at the Mexican capital 
and that transportation beyond San Antonio willbe pro- 
vided for the company on the government railroads. 

The company will be a large one. Besides the long list 
of principal artists, there will be one hundred in the chorus, 
a ballet of twenty-four, and an orchestra of seventy-two. 
The season is scheduled to open September 1 and to con- 
clude on November 24. Prices will range from $5 per seat 
per performance down. _ 

The company as announced includes an unusually large 
number 6f prominent operatic artists... The principals are : 
Maggie Teyte,; Tamaki Miura, Rosa Raisa, Edith Mason, 
Anna Fitziu) Rosina Zotti, ena Raggiani; mezzo-sopranos, 
Maria Gay, billian Eubank; other women singers are: 
Maria Alemanni, Lina Mingoni, Elena Avedano; tenors, 
Zenatello, Constantino, Lazarro, Zinévieff, Taccani, Kitai, 
Graziani and Carlos Mejia, a Mexican tenor; baritones, 
Stracciari, Rimini, Ballester, Picco and Brunetti; basses, 
Segurola, Lazzari and Ananian, The musical director will 
be Giorgio Polacco, and he will be assisted by Carlo 
Nicosia, Ignacio del Castillo and Bernabini. 


MUSICIANS FROLIC AT CARMEL 





Pacific Coast Resort Harbors Many of the Vacationing 
Tonal Folk 





The musical colony deserves well of Carmel. They seem 
instinctively to have caught the spirit of the place, They 
have found it charming alike for serious occupation and 
for recreation. 

Alfred Hertz was the bellwether of the flock. If he did 
not find his way to Carmel, he at least discovered Pvbble 
Beach, which is at least a fine second best. How Elias 
Hecht led the members of the San Francisco Chamber 
Music Society among the pines and live oaks, where they 
could practice the most modern music without fear of vio- 
lence, is now local history. Tina Lerner and Vladimir 
Shavitch looked the neighborhood over and found it good; 
Albert Elkus sequestered himself in the picturesque shack 
and gave himself up to composition; Alan Bier was devot- 
ing his mind to Debussy in Mary Austin’s home when the 
news came that his name was among the drafted. [| 
might go on almost indefinitely. 

The tennis court blossomed out with the Puyans, the 
Pritts and the Shavitches; the Persingers motor placidly 
to Lobos and Monterey; Nathan Firestone gives himself 
vp to violin and viola with a zest begotten of long_en- 
forced abstention. When meal time comes Mrs. von Ende 
has under her wing the most distinguished musical frater- 
nity ever seen in the north of California outside of San 
Francisco. 

A couple of weeks ago the community celebrated Alfred 
Hertz’s birthday. True to the genius of Carmel, a com- 
pany of the musicians drove over to Pebble Beach in a hay 
wagon. They had habited themselves as for a masque. 
Horace Britt looked so like an Algerian pasha that I looked 
instinctively for his harem. Persinger was a Connecticut 
Yankee: Tina Lerner and her spouse reverted to the garb 
of Muscovy. 

Never was such music made before. The Chamber Mu- 
sic Society, with Mr. Shavitch for pianist, played a pseudo 
Ornstein composition, for which each player had written 
his own part without seeing what had been done by his 
confreres. Only the key and the number of measures was 
given the composers for guide. I thought at first each 
man was improvising, so I asked them to play it again. 
This they did, and, as it seemed unchanged, I knew it must 
have been memorized. I would suggest it be sent to Mr. 
Ornstein. From what I can learn, it might be played with 
his other works and nobody be the wiser. 

Tina Lerner and Mr. Hertz played “Rigoletto,” the bass 
in a different key from the treble. Mrs. Hertz sang one 
of her songs in Viennese dialect, sang it with an infectious 
ahandon; there were vocal canons in French and German, 
in which all joined in who knew the words; there was 
dancing and universal bonhomme. 

You have heard, of course, of the first concert which the 
musicians gave in Carmel on behalf of the Red Cross. Last 
Sunday a second was given, and it was so successful that 
Manzanita Hall could not accommodate all the people who 
wanted to be present.—Redfern Mason in San Francisco 
Examiner. 


PADEREWSKI TO 
CONQUER NEW FIELDS 
NEXT WINTER 


Silingardi Will Direct Tour in Porto Rico, Santo 
Domingo, Venezuela and Guatemala 


The Musicar Courter is in a position to announce that 
arrangements have just been concluded whereby Ignace 
Paderewski will visit, in February next, a portion of the 
world where his playing is still unknown. Innocenzio 
Silingardi, impresario, who has hitherto been associated 
only with operatic ventures, has signed this week a con- 
tract with Paderewski's manager, C. A. Ellis, of Bos- 
ton, whereby Paderewski, during the months of Febru- 
ary and March, 1918, will play a series of eighteen con 
certs in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, Venezuela and 
Guatemala. It will be the first tme that the Polish 
pianist has ever visited these countries. . 

After the Paderewski tour is finished, Silingardi plans 
to present three outdoor performances of “Aida” on 
a huge scale, one each in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo 
and Venezuela (Caracas). The productions will be 
elaborate and complete, with first rank principals of 
international renown. He is also organizing a small 
opera company to present opera on a local circuit of 
the principal Santo Domingo cities and towns during 
the months of October and December next. 


Great: American Concert Planned for Paris 





The Women’s Musical Alliance, Inc., Christiane Eymael, 
president, which is the American branch of the Union des 
Femmes Artistes Musiciennes, of Paris, is planning to co- 
cperate with the parent organization in the French capital 
for the purpose of giving a great concert at the huge 
Trocadéro in Paris, seating 6,000 persons, at which only 
the works of American composers will be presented by 
American artists of the first rank. The proceeds of the 
concert, which is planned for October, will be devoted to 
some war charity for the benefit of poor French musicians, 
and it is especially designed as an expression of the warm 
feeling existing between the two countries and as a true 
introduction of American music to France. It will be 
remembered that the concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House by the Women’s Musical Alliance last April was a 
great success. The patrons and patronesses of this affair 
were Mrs. Willard Straight, Marquise de Toulongeon, 
Countess Bonnedal, Roger Bacon, Philip Lydig, Payne 
Whitney, William Astor Chandler, William Church Osborn, 
Lady Aberdeen, Arthur Scribner, John Purroy Mitchel, 
Dr. Frank Northrop, Robert Grier Cooke, J. Bonnet, Dr 
William C. Carl, Dr. Alfred G. Robyn. President Wilson 
himself accepted an invitation to act as one of the patrons 
at this Metropolitan affair. 

Composers or artists who are interested in this concert 
at the Trocadéro may communicate with Mme, Eymael, so 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York City. The arrange- 
ments in Paris will be in charge of Mme. Lucy Tassart, of 
Paris, wife of Maitre Tassart, counsellor of the French 
Court of Appeals. 


No Bracale Opera Season for San Francisco 





The Musica Courter learns that, owing to the: im- 
possibility of securing suitable theatres for the opera 
season which Adolfo Bracale, impresario, had projected 
for San Francisco and Los Angeles in September and 
October of this year, he has been obliged to abandon 
his plan. The only companies seen on the Coast the 
coming season will be the La Scala Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Behymer and Berry, of Los Angeles, managers, 
and Max Rabinoff’s Boston Grand Opera Company. 
These two organizations will work in perfect harmony 


and their bookings are arranged so that there will be 


no interference. Bracale expects to carry out his Cuban 
and South Asnerican seasons as usual 


Boston Cecilia Society Elects New President 


Ernest B. Dane, of Brookline, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Cecilia Society of Boston for the season 
of 1917-1918, succeeding Henry L. Mason, resigned 
Chalmers Clifton, for the past two years conductor of the 
society, will continue in that capacity, providing military 
duties do not interfere with his musical activities. Mr 
Clifton volunteered as an interpreter last spring, since 
when he has been in training with the Harvard unit at 
Plattsburg. 


Berry Returns to Los Angeles 





Sparks M. Berry, joint manager with L. E. Behymer, of 
Los Angeles, of the La Scala Opera Company, left New 
York last week to return to his own city. He had been 
in the metropolis for several weeks past, selecting the art- 
ists for La Scala Company. The list of artists, the reper- 
toire, and dates of the company will be published shortly 
in the Musicat Courier. 
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FROM SCIENCE TO ROMANTICISM 
—GODOWSKY’S VISION 











An impromptu interview with Leopold Godowsky, held 
just before the famous pianist’s departure for Lake Placid, 
N. Y., where he and his family have been spending the 
summer months, threw many sidelights on the character 
of the artist, whom Huneker called “the superman among 
pianists.” 

As the person assigned to the grateful task entered the 
Godowsky apartment, she caught a brief glimpse of him in 
the role of pedagogue. He was giving some concluding 
words of advice to a youthful aspirant for the honors of 
the tonal muse. And so lucid were the Godowsky ex- 
planations, so almost clairvoyant his knowledge of the 
particular problems of this pupil, that the first question of 
the interviewer naturally concerned the person who had 
helped Leopold Godowsky solve his own problems in the 
early days of his musical career, 

“My problems,” came the answer, “were personally solved 
and dissolved. I consider myself practically self taught, 





LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


for a few months at the Berlin Royal High School served 
crly to show me that I could learn nothing from a dull and 
conventional scheme of instruction. The value of self 
teaching is obvious. It stimulates the working out of prob- 
lems which otherwise a diploma solves. Many students 
feel that if they have done enough work to receive a 
diploma, they are entitled to rest on that visible sign of 
learning, and consequently they never develop any real in- 
dividuality. However, it would be unwise to advocate self 
teaching for all. Thke great major:ty need the guidance of 
a matured mind and a ripened experience.” 

It is interesting to know that Godowsky, though un- 
doubtedly a born musician—even more than that of a pian- 
istic genius—never has allowed himselft to be guided by 
instinct wholly. With him there must be a scientific ex- 
planation for everything. Intuitive inspiration and spon- 
taneity are duly recognized, but they must be thoroughly 
filtered by the intellect to have true value. 

From pedagogics the talk drifted to the war and its ef- 
fect on music. “Do you agree with one of your colleagues 
that the wars effect on music will result in a revival of 
romanticism?” asked the newspaper person. 

“No, I do not think so,” was the answer. “This is per- 
haps but a figment of my imagination, but I believe that a 
revival of romanticism in music may come about in the 
future through our communication with other planets. If 
this communication can be established—and I firmly be- 
lieve it can—there will be an endless field for the revival 
cf fantastic and imaginative music. 

“For the present we have an age of practical results 
rather than idealistic visions, and there certainly is nothing 
about this absolutely scientific and machine made war to 
cause a revival of romanticism in music.” . 

It was just at this interesting juncture that a telephonic 
interruption reminded the intrusive questioner that this 
was an impromptu interview, and that a promise of “just 
a few moments” on Mr. Godowsky’s part already had been 
taken advantage of most unfairly. 


Wynne Pyle Resting 





Wynne Pyle has left the torrid zone (in other words, 
New York City) and gone north to Lake Mahopac, N. Y., 
where she will spend about a month in recreation and put- 
ting finishing touches to her programs for next season. 
An arduous winter of work is staring Miss Pyle in the 
face, to judge by the number of applications her managers 
are receiving for touring appearances for their popular 
artist during 1917-18. Most of Miss Pyle’s summer has 
been spent in practice and in making records for the Knabe 


recording piano. 


Delma-Heide’s Paris Matinees 





After the two successful benefit matinees given by the 
Comte de Delma-Heide at the Hotel Montana, Paris, in 
Italian and in French, em gen te f he has just given the 
third and last of the series entirely in English. The pro- 
gram opened with groups of Old English songs by Arne, 
Jackson, Purcell, Storace and others, followed by modern 
composers, American and English: Arthur Foote, Chad- 
wick, Hawley, Nevin, Hadley, MacDowell, Hatton, Allit- 
sen, Horrocks, Tosti and Pinsuti (original English text), 
Dudley Buck, Ad. M. Foerster, Rogers, Wilson Smith, 
Pizzi, Beach, Campbell-Tipton, De Koven. 

Count Delma-Heide, with his advanced pupils, presented 
a varied and most interesting program, despite the one 
language used, the final group of which falling to himself 
and embracing MacDowell’s “Love Songs,” “A Spirit 
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Flower” by Campbell-Tipton, “The Year’s at the Spring” 
by Mrs. Beach, and Hatton’s “Bid Me to Live,” had to be 
repeated in its entirety by urgent request of the appre- 
ciative audience. The whole recital was a success and once 
again demonstrated that singing in English can be made 
as easy and as beautiful as in any other language—when 
you know how! The matinee terminated with the “Mar- 
seillaise,” stirringly delivered by Mlle. Orma, and “The 
“tar Spangled Banner,” which followed, was given in the 
Musica. Courter edition with the new harmonization of 
Mortimer Wilson as a solo, and again by the quartet— 
Marguerite Maitre, Féridak Thomas, Delma-Heide and 
Walter Schetty, whose perfect ensemble effects elicited 
prolonged and cheering applause from the enthusiastic 
audience, every one standing but not willing to depart. 


Music at Bronx Exposition 

In New York City, opening May 30 next, there is to be 
in the upper part of the metropolis, known as the Bronx, 
arn International Exposition of Sciences, Arts, and In- 
dvstries. There is a Music Bureau in connection with the 
exposition, and concerts by bands, orchestras and soloists 
are being arranged for. It is proposed to have a monster 
cpen air organ, somewhat similar to the great Spreckels 
organ which was a distinctive feature of the San Diego 
Exposition, The primary purpose of the Bronx exposition 
is educational, although its specific reason is in, commemo- 
ration of the three hundredth anniversary of ,the settle- 
ment of the Borough of the Bronx,, pow.a most rapidly 
growing section of New York City, with a population 
about equal to that of Cleveland, Ohio. The exposition 
is being erected on the William Waldorf Astor property 
at the East 177th street subway and the Bronx River. It 
covers an area of twenty-five acres. There will be fifteen 
large exhibit buildings and a number of other structures, 
including a commodious convention hall. 


Howard R. Haviland Opens Summer 
Studio in Montclair, N. J. 








Howard R. Haviland, the talented young American pian- 
ist, was born in Brooklyn, where he began the study of 
music at an early age. His progress was so pronounced 
that his family, one of the oldest and most prominent in 
Brooklyn, furthered the youth’s ambition to enter upof an 
artistic career. 

Mr. Haviland graduated from Adelphi Academy in 
Brooklyn, and from Amherst College, after which he en- 
tered the firm of Haviland & Sons, one of Brooklyn’s best 
known real estate, law and insurance firms. Shortly after 
he was made a member of the firm, at the same time study- 
ing law at the Brooklyn Law School (St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity). During all this period Mr. Haviland continued his 
pianistic studies, and has been working with Louis Cornell 
since the latter came to New York from Berlin, Germany. 
He expresses gratitude to Mr. Cornell for his excellent 
method of teaching technic, etc. He also studied voice cul- 
ture for a short time with Giuseppe Campanari and 
Phillippe Coudert. 

Mr. Haviland is an ardent lover of opera, being a sub- 
scriber at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Breoklyn Academy of Music, and has attended operatic 
performances in London, Paris, Rome, Venice, Florence, 
Wiesbaden, Cologne and in many other European cities. 

Mr. Haviland has made two extensive tours through 





HOWARD R. HAVILAND, 
Pianist. 


Europe, but is proud of the fact that his entire musical 
education has been acquired in the United States. 

_He has always been more devoted to his musical asso- 
ciates than to any others. Many of the greatest artists of 
the Metropolitan, Boston and Chicago Opera companies, as 
well as renowned instrumentalists, are among his most jn- 
timate friends. 

Mr. Haviland has taught in Stamford, Conn., and in 
Brooklyn, where he has a large following. His summer 
studio in Montclair, N. J., is quite famous for its beauty. 
everything in this studio being in black and white. ! 

The young artist has now retired from the law firm of 
Haviland & Sons in order to devote his entire time to 
piano playing and teaching. He is an ardent worker for 
the Red Cross, and, assisted by Albert Victor Weigel at 
Montclair, organized the Red Cross campaign which re- 
sulted in raising $337,000, which was $137,000 more than 
was expected. 
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AMERICAN TOUR FOR MARIE NARELLE 


Singer of Irish Songs Joins Concert Forces Here 


It was announced recently in the columns of the Mu- 
stcaL Courier that Marie Narelle, the singer of Irish songs, 
will be in America during the coming season. Those who 
have heard Mme. Narelle in concert and in joint recital 
with John McCormack, understand why this artist deserves 
a warm welcome in America, after an extensive tour in 
Australia. Mme. Narelle within a short period of time 
established for herself an enviable reputation; in fact she 
has been referred to as the “Queen of Irish Songs.” 

Mme. Narelle’s renown has penetrated to almost all the 
countries of the globe and she has been acclaimed as a 
gifted and beloved singer. She is familiar with all that is 
best in the repertoire of the distinguished vocalist. — 

Mme. Narelle is an interpretative artist of authority, and 
while she sings in many languages, the music of her Ireland 
is dearest to her heart, and for that reason she interprets 
with notable finish the great songs of Erin. : 

The breadth and the clarity of her tone, combined with 
great reserve force, make every note rich and clear cut, 
and her voice is of great sweetness and power. 

Mme. Narelle has been praised greatly by the entire 
press in the United States as well as in Europe, and a few 
of these comments will prove her great ability. 

MARIE NARELLE A GREAT ARTIST. 
Cuarmep Lance Aupience With Supers Battap Music 
Last Evenina. 

Marie Narelle, the Irish-Australian singer, won an instant and 
emphatic success at Loyola Hall when this distinguished lady was 
heard for the first time last night. The audience was one which 
completely filled the hall, and it quickly recognized the charms of 
the sympathetic voice and of the personality of Marie Narelle. 
Miss Narelle sings Irish songs in a manner to make the blood 
tingle in the veins, whether they be pathetic, humorous or patriotic. 
—The Quebec Chronicle. 

IRISH SONGS MAKE STIRRING PROGRAM. 

Joun McCormack ano Marte Narette Turitt New York 

AUDIENCE, 

House sold out, no more standing room, was the sign that 
appeared in the lobby of Carnegie Hall, New York, last Sunday 
evening fifteen minutes before the beginning of the recital by 
John McCormack and Marie Narelle. Mme. Narelle’s voice is of 
wonderful charm and she swings her audience with her.—American. 
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San Francisco, Cal., August 2, 1917. 

The 1917 summer season of the San Francisco Philhar- 
monic Orchestra ended with a concert in the Cort Theatre, 
Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, Sunday afternoon, July 29. 

The program challenged the most earnest attention 
through the exacting nature of the music presented, Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony, Debussy’s first nocturne, 
Liszt’s “Preludes” and Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Cen- 
tral Asia.” 

The Sokoloff appeal as a conductor and as the success- 
ful trainer of an orchestra of seventy performers was un- 
mistakable. The .“cognoscenti,” or as many as were in 
the city, went to the season’s closing event. There were 
present also the members of the Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, formed and conducted by Sokoloff; Mrs. John 
Casserley, the chief promoter and financial backer of the 
Philharmonic; also the miscellaneous public numerously, 
and every one in the city who sought to consider whether 
the “funebre”’ movement was done right—that real bug- 
bear of generations of students of “Eroica” performances. 
‘There were many soldiers and sailors (mostly collegians 
from officers’ training camps) in the audience. Altogether 
it was a “representative” audience in a broader sense than 
that much abused phrase often is used. The “Eroica” was 
evidently considered convincing, if the verdict could be 
measured by the applause, and the other compositions were 
well endorsed by popular approval. The Philharmonic 
season has been conducted in an ambitious spirit, having 
been made to include Sibelius’ first symphony, Brahms’ C 
minor symphony, Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, the 
Beethoven “Eroica,” and Various other works, including 
many of the Russian school. 

More Sokoloff Concerts 

Incidental to the close of the summer season of the 
Philharmonic, announcement is made by the management 
that another series of concerts, with Sokoloff conducting, 
will take place in the fall, opening in September, which 
would seem to be sufficient proof that the Philharmonic’s 
backers are satisfied that the work is educational and im- 
proving, and that Sokoloff’s second year in San Francisco 
as a symphony conductor has the more established him in 
favor. 

Musical Items 

Allan Bier, pupil of De Pachmann and Lhevinne, has 
been drafted in the U. S. military service. 

Under the direction of Paul Steindorff, Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalia” was performed at the Greek Theatre, University 
of California, July 28, with an orchestra of fifty, a chorus 
of 200 voices from the Berkeley Oratorio Society, and 
the choral class of the summer school of the University of 
California, and the following artists: Mrs. Orrin Kipp Mc- 
Murray and Minnie Carper, sopranos; drene le Noir 
Schutz and Estelle Huston, contraltos. The reading of 
the lines of the Racine dramatic poem was done by Mrs. 
A. W. Scott, Jr. D. H. W. 


Auer Prophesies Isolde Menges’ Career 


Tsolde Menges, the violinist, is to fill a series of engage- 
ments in Canada and will tour the United States next sea- 
son. Of this young English lady Leopold Auer is quoted 
as saying: “I am convinced that with further study Miss 
Menges may become one of the most eminent artists be- 
fore the public.” 

Miss Menges has studied music in general and the violin 
in particular about six hours daily from the age of three. 
At three and a half years she gave her first recital, but for- 
tunately her parents took the advice of a great artist and 
did not allow her to appear professionally until she was 
nineteen. In the meantime she graduated in Russia at the 
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Imperial Russian Conservatoire under the personal super- 
vision of Leopold Auer. Her debut was made on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1913, at Queen’s Hall, London, and she imme- 
diately leaped into fame. She has filled all the best orches- 
tral engagements in the British Isles. Her success on the 
Continent was immediate, and both Savonoff and Mengel- 
berg, the well known Continental conductors, are reported 
to have said that they would rather conduct for her than 
for any other violinist. Savonoff liked especially her play- 
ing of the Brahms concerto, and has been instrumental in 
securing her engagements to play this work with leading 
European symphony orchestras. 


Double Bill Closes Columbia Opera Season 


Owing to the intense heat of Tuesday evening, ‘uly 28, 
it was a hatless as well as coatless audience that filled the 
Columbia College Gymnasium, New York, to witness the 
last performance of the series given this summer for the 
benefit of the Aviation Fund, which was the old favorite 
double bill, “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci.” 

In the first opera Luca Botta as Turiddu and Luisa Vil- 
lani as Santuzza shared equal honors. Mr. Botta sang ex- 
cellently and acted the part with skill and perceptible 
facility, Mme. Villani’s voice was admirably suited to the 
demands of the score, and her acting easily constituted a 
valuable part of her general proficiency in the role. 

Of particular interest, however, was the debut of Helene 
Rogers, a young American girl, as Lola. Miss Rogers has 
a voice of lovely timbre—rich and vibrant—and she sings 
with marked style. Her work shows intelligence and an 
earnestness of manner which will go a long way toward 
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HELENE ROGERS, 
As Lola, the role in which she made her operatic debut, during the 
Columbia summer opera season. 


developing the young singer. Besides, Miss Rogers acted 
the part of the care-free girl with delicious charm. It is 
to be regretted, on the other hand, that the promising 
young singer did not have more of an opportunity to dis- 
play her talent, inasmuch as the part is not one aftording 
wide scope to the artist. However, now that she has 
shown what she really can do with a meaningless role, one 
waits to see her in a better one, where the opportunities 
will be greater. 

Marie Winietzkaia and Auguste Bouilliez added much to 
the merit of the entire performance in the roles of Mamma 
Lucia and Alfio. The chorus and orchestra did intelligent 
work under the baton of Charlier. 

“Pagliacci” 

Claudia Muzio received a hearty welcome when she ap- 
peared on the stage as Nedda in “Pagliacci” with the well 
known trio, Canio, Tonio and Beppo, portrayed by Giuseppe 
Gaudenzi, Philip Bennyan and Pietro Audisio. Miss Mu- 
zio’s beautiful voice aroused her hearers to great enthu- 
siasm, which was manifested in rounds of applause, and 
several curtain calls. Her emotional acting was shown to 
better advantage, perhaps, in comparison to the listless act- 
ing of Mario Laurenti, who sang the role of the lover, 
Silvio. Mr. Laurenti’s voice is a fine one and gave pleasure 
tc his listeners, but one regretted that his acting was so 
poor. Bennyan’s rendering of the famous prologue was 
admirable and brought forth much applause. His work 
throughout the performance was of a good calibre, as was 
Gaudenzi’s and Audisio’s. Charlier again conducted with 
his usual precision. 


Sembach at Lake Bomoseen 


_Johannes Sembach, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, with Mrs. Sembach, is spending the summer at 
Lake Bomoseen. Writing from there, he states that he is 
catching a great many fish and also a new role or two, 
which he hopes to use next season-—the roles, not the 
fish. Samson and the Prophet, both in French, are the 
two parts which are to be added to the Sembach reper- 
toire during the summer. 


The Althouses Send Greetings 
From Lake Winnepesaukee 


Paul Althouse, the popular tenor, and his wife, the equal- 
ly popular Zabetta Brenska, send greetings from lovely 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., where they are thoroughly en- 
joying every minute of their vacation, 
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LONDON LEARNING ABOUT AMERICAN MUSIC 


Felice Lyne Sings and Looks Well—Herman Klein Lectures—Beecham Produces 
a Magnificent “Nozze di Figaro”’—Finale of MacDowell Concerto Encored 





a3 Oakley St., Chelsea, London, S. W. 3, July 12, 1917. 

Before I begin the serious purport of this letter I would 
like to suggest to my friend Byron Hagel (if 1 am correct 
in supposing him to be the personage I take him to be!) 
that the yarn he spins in the issue of the Musicat Courtrr 
recently received, that of June 21, on the ever green subject 
of the various families of sundry husbands and wives and 
their children and their quarreling together (vide p. 23) 
was never told apropos of D’Albert and dear Mme. Car- 
refio, but of Leschetizky and his multitude of wives. I 
an) moved to wrath in this matter because I knew and 
adored Carrefio; as I told you when Leschetizky died (but 
you did not publish my notice of him). I knew but did not 
like him. However, that is another story which one day 
| will possibly write when I fulfill my des're to write my 
reminiscences, which [| have been invited to write, and 
from your side, too! 


Felice Lyne Gets a Present 


Now that I have got rid of that paragraph, let me begin. 
And let me begin with the latest first, and we can roll 
back to the long ago when we have done with the present. 
Last night I went to a gathering of the Music Club at the 
Grafton Galleries. It was given to welcome America into 
the war. At it was a musical program of practically 


“ 
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FELICE LYNE, SOPRANO, 
Winning fresh successes in England. 


American music and the performers were, as far as I can 
remember them, for I fear gave away my pro- 
gram, and, as 1 want to catch the mail, have no time to 
go out to obtain another, all American too. But the point 
for the moment is that Robert Parker, who hails now from 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s opera company at Drury Lane, 
where he has indeed made good if only by his Mephis- 
topheles and his Boris Godunoff, and Felice Lyne were 
among the singers, and that at a propitious moment during 
the evening the latter clever little lady was presented by 
the committee of the club with a charming silver trinket 
case (that is what the popular secretary of the club, Lionel 
Ringham, called it to me, but it looked more like a bon- 
bonniére), duly inscribed with an inscription ending with 
“Hail, Columbia!” It was a charming evening, and though 
I am tired to death, I enjoyed that entertainment and most 
thoroughly enjoyed my little preliminary chat with Miss 
Lyne, whom I had not seen to speak to for several years. 
She was looking far better than she used to look, alto- 
gether stronger and in better health, and was as merry as 
a grig, if I may say so! 
Herman Klein Talks on American Music 


Part of the scheme was a lecture by your old friend 
Herman Klein on “America and Music.” Mr. Klein began 
hy saying that the real history of music in America was 
limited to about a hundred years, the first sixty or seventy 
of which had been purely executive, the remainder execu- 
tive and creative. (Please take note that I do not hold 
myself personally responsible for the opinions expressed 
by my friend Mr. Klein; I am merely telling you what he 
said as far as I can remember it.) He dwelt upon the splen- 
did work done by the American musical societies and the 
wonderful developments witnessed in choral, orchestral and 
chamber music; then he traced in strong outline the re- 
markable influence that Dvorak’s presence and example 
had had upon the rising American composers, of whom 
he cited MacDowell, Chadwick and Horatio Parker. 
Klein then showed how Dvorak had largely diverted 
American. composition from its German tendencies and 
the use that could be made of national tunes and idioms, 


as in the gipsy rhythms of his own country (are gipsies 
indigenovs in Bohemia?) and the negro melodies of his 
symphony. He also emphasized the point, which is not 
without significance, that MacDowell had fully sketched 
his “Indian Suite” before Dvorak’s symphony, “From the 
New World,” had appeared. 


And Speaks About Opera 


Then Klein passed on to opera and showed how it had 
grown from a star show of foreign origin to a great cos- 
mopolitan system of artists that united with the finest 
living singers of every nationality a large proportion of 
4merican singers. (Here I rather fall away from Mr. 
Klein, for though I read that my dear friend Clarence 
Whitehill has sung with at least three opera companies 
during the last season, yet it was not until the war that 
even he, true artist as ever lived, became a prophet to be 
honored in his own country!) Mr. Klein continued and 
said that the tendency toward the use of the English 
tongue upon the operatic stage was slowly growing with 
you as with us, and he concluded with a glowing tribute 
to the lofty ideals of the American song writers of today 
and to the rare talent of C. M. Loeffler and John Alden 
Carpenter, whose sonata in G for violin was introduced to 
London for the first time later in the evening by R. C. 
Kay and Anthony Bernard. 


An Astonishing Mozart Revival 


Here I must confess that I heard little else of the 
scheme, because on the same evening Sir Thomas Beecham 
was producing his new version of “Nozze di Figaro” at 
Drury Lane. It was a magnificent success, such as even 
this great man had never hitherto attained. The new scen- 
ery was by a bright and a shining light who prefers to 
pass under the pseudonym of Hugo, tout court, and it was 
gorgeous, and the whole opera was “produced” by Nigel 
Playfair. It is said that the pictures were made up from a 
collection of oid prints but, as the Manchester Cicero 
says, “the result does not impress one so much by its his- 
toric accuracy as by its splendor of color and delightful 
decorative character.” Beecham, by the way, uses a screen 
through which the whole space of he stage can be seen, 
and “all the characters have been recreated. In the first 
scene Marcellina’s entrance, descending the steps in an 
enormous farthingale with paniers of purple shot with 
blue on a gray dress and carrying a green parasol, her 
colossal wig surmounted by a crimson bow, was equal to 
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anything by Bakst. The Duke was much more like himself 
than he has ever been seen in opera. He was purely 
eighteenth century. Cherubino’s exit (ye gods! how weil 
I remember Maggie Teyte in that role!), kicking over the 
geraniums and swinging on the branch of a tree which 
grew across the window before he finally dropped, made 
this difficult incident astonishingly convincing.” On the 
whole, it was the finest production the Beecham company 
has given us, and altogether an affair of infinite beauty. 
There I cordially agree. It really looks as if we were at 
the beginning of a complete change from the old order, for 
Drury Lane was packed to its doors, yet the same opera 
had been done by the Carl Rosa only a few weeks earlier 
within a mile of this theatre. 


A Concert of American Music 


But I am getting to the end of my tether and I have yet 
to mention the American concert given last Tuesday at 
. Steinway Hall by Isidore de Lara. It was uncommonly 
well attended and, as several vulgar papers pointed out, its 
program convinced the uninitiated that American music did 
not consist solely of rag time! I may explain perhaps 
that this idea is due largely to the fact that it has been 
promulgated here by Americans themselves! The com- 
posers drawn upon for this particular concert were John A. 
Carpenter, E. MacDowell, whose fine pianoforte concerto in 
D minor was played by Miss Dawson-Campbell under the 
direction of Richard C. Kay. C. M. Loeffler, Chadwick, 
Cadman and others. The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
sung by the Prima Donna Choir, an invention, and a capital 
one at that, of De Lara, and at the heginning “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was sung con amore. The audience as 
well as the platform was decked out in Stars and Stripes 
and enthusiasm reigned from the first, when the finale of 
the aforesaid concerto had to be repeated! 


London Celebrates the Day of France 


Tomorrow night we have a great function at Drury 
Lane, a celebration of the Eve of France’s Day. Saturday 
is THE Day; but Beecham is anticipating by giving a 
brave show for the benefit of the French Red Cross. He 
is offering the second act of “Tosca,” with Mlle. Merent.é 
from the Opéra in the title role (she is also to sing “La 
Marseillaise”), and the third acts of “Louise” and “Aida.” 
Clara Butt is also to appear and sing our national anthem. 
The incomparable Réjane is to recite Cammaerts’ poem 
to Elgar’s music to “Carillon.” Beecham will conduct the 
whole program. Why he is not dead from overwork I 
cannot think! Rosin H. Leace. 


Sittig Trio at Haines Falls 





The Sittig Trio, consisting of l'rederick Sittig, piano; 
Margaret Sittig, violin, and Edgar H. Sittig, cello, after 
having spent one month at Lake Placid went to the 
Catskill Mountains, where at Twilight Park and Elka 
Park, Haines Falls, they gave a series of successful 
concerts. 
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Valeri Pupil to Sing at Burlington 





Gertrude Graves, whose beautiful lyric soprano voice 
has been splendidly trained by Delia M. Valeri, the well 
known vocal teacher of New York, was scheduled to sing 
on August 8 at Burlington, N. J., under the auspices of 
the Red Cross Committee. Miss Graves has won recog- 
nition as a teacher and many laurels as a concert singer in 
Montana and various other States. Her program included : 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” (Dvorak), “Legende” 





GERTRUDE GRAVES, 
Pupil of Delia M. Valeri. 


(Tschaikowsky), “Hark, Hark, the Lark” (Schubert), 
“Goodbye” (Tosti), “Voi lo Sapete” from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” (Mascagni), Musetta’s waltz from Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” “How Do I Love Thee” (Ware), “Down in the 
Forest” (Ronald), “Cradle Song” (Kreisler), “One Golden 
Day” (Foster), “To a Messenger” (La Forge), “The Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “In Pillow Town” (Elliott) 
and “Moonlight-Starlight” (Gilberté). 
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Yvonne de Tréville Sings New Patriotic Songs 


Yvonne de Treville’s duties as chairman of the New 
Music Committee of the Patriotic Song Committee are 
keeping her busy, and the number of songs submitted to 
her inspection are increasing daily. Going through each 
song carefully with a view to gaining a thorough knowl 
adge of its worth, range and appropriateness to the various 
voices and occasions for which it may be used, she not 
only sings some of them herself as she has done in the 
case of “The Bells of Rheims” by Lemare, “Oh, Red Is 
the English Rose” by Haydn, “Belgium Forever” by 
Townshend, etc., but she suggests to the various mem 
bers of the Patriotic Song Committee songs that are suit 
able for use at the various mectings 


A Busy Operatic Artist Pair 





Agide Jacchia, who has just finished a very successful 
season as conductor of the Boston Symphony Pop Con 
certs, has been engaged by Max Rabinoff as principal con- 
ductor of the Boston Grand Opera Company's season of 
1917-18. 

kster Ferrabini, dramatic soprano, who in private life is 
Signora Jacchia, has been engaged for leading roles with 
La Scala Opera Company on the Pacific Coast. The prin 
cipal parts in which Mme. Ferrabini will be heard ar 
Carmen, Tosca, and Thais, in all of which she has pre 
viously scored emphatic successes in this country and 
abroad. 
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Scores Again in Recital -:- 


Cicik Grove Auditorium, July 14th 








“As much with her charm of manner as with her splendid 
voice, Sybil Vane, the Welsh nightingale, delighted her 
audience. Miss Vane revealed a voice of remarkable sweet- 
ness, purity and range.’’—The Ocean Grove Times. 


* * * 


“Miss Vane’s soprano was pleasingly displayed in an 
oratorio aria, two operatic numbers and several groups of songs 
in French, English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh. Miss Vane dis- 
closed a voice of pleasing quality. She sang with repose and her 
tones were produced easily.”—The Shore Press, Asbury Park. 


“The little Welsh girl led the great crowd in the singing of 
the patriotic anthem amid one of the most stirring scenes in the 
Auditorium in a long time. Her clear soprano voice could be 
heard above the singing of the six thousand people.’”—Asbury 
Park Morning Press. 
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BOGUSLAWSKI-PIANIST 


Behind the Scenes With the Artist 


BY MARY HOUTS-FLAGG 








There is a trumpet call, a call to args, a blare like that 
of the brass section of the symphony orchestra. It rises 
{rom out the stillness as if it were the trumpet of some 
mighty war god of old calling his warriors about him 
It is a thundering, clarion call. How it thrills the listener! 
It is Boguslawski playing the Chopin A flat polonaise. We 
hear the crash of the majestic chords, and we know a 
niaster is at the piano, 

But wait. The applause has died away, and there is the 
breathless quiet of the expectant audience, eager for the 
following number. Gently across the silent hall come the 
soothing left hand chords, sweetly sounds the appealing 
melody—it is the berceuse, and how tenderly it is played, 
with every dainty note wound around the melody, distinct 
and clear, as a string of beautiful pearls, yet never once 
forcing upon the mind of the listener the thought of the 
technical skill required for so perfect a performance. It 
is as if the little fanciful runs and turns were part of an 
improvisation, a thought of the moment, so thoroughly has 
Mr. Boguslawski made this wonderful little composition of 
Chopin's his own. 

And now he dashes into a waltz, to complete his Chopin 
group. Instantly his mood has changed. How gaily, 


‘ 
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MOSFS BOGUSLAWSKI. 


With what rhythmical effects, 


how brilliantly he plays! 
It is the finished work of an 


and delightful climaxes! 
artist. 

We see in the art gallery the finished work of the sculp- 
tor, and we are thrilled by it. And some are satisfied 
merely to see and enjoy the work of his hand, but others 
have a desire to find out for themselves the “how” of the 
work. Just so, we hear the finished production of the mas- 
ter pianist, and we are thrilled even more by the wondrous 
nuances of sound, rhythmic beauty, melodic charm, and 
harmonious majesty—and some are satisfied merely to hear 
and enjoy the music, but others have the insatiable desire 
to find out the “how” of this. 

A desire to get behind the scenes, so to speak, to find out at 
first hand the methods of work of this comparatively young 
artist, who is bidding fair to make for himself such a 
name as many an older artist might sigh for in vain, led 
tc a visit to his workshop—his studio in the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, where he is head of the piano de- 
partment, teaching, and yet finding time for practice, prac- 
tice, practice! Indefatigable worker, is he. No one sees 
him idle. The word Idle is not in his vocabulary. Yet 
he never seems fagged or tired. Do you know the secret? 
His work is his pleasure! 


Personality 


Perhaps the first thing that impresses one who steps into 
the studio is the wonderful personality of the man himself. 
Back of all success is the personality of the man who has 
achieved that success. There are any number of business 
cencerns which annually or semiannually (according to 
the amount of cash on hand for the purchase of postage 
stamps) send out literature, asking the question “Have 
you Personality?” or, perhaps, “Do you know the value 
of Personal Magnetism? Our Course will increase your 
Popularity, your Earning Capacity, and your Power in your 
Community.” The average citizen fires such circulars 
toward the waste basket, and rightly so, for no “course” 
can give one personality. No “course,” indeed, unless it 
be a course that will guide one in selection of life work— 


that it be the work one loves—and then so influence one 
that he will give absolute devotion to that work. These 
would give a bearing of sincerity and earnestness, but even 
then, there is the elusive element called Charm, which 
cannot be acquired or purchased, which either is or is not, 
and we cannot lose sight of the value of that element. 

Seated at the big Steinway grand, fingering the keys with 
a strong and capable, yet tender touch, Mr. Boguslawski 
appears almost boyish, when one first steps into the studio. 
His smile, as he glances in the direction of his visitor, 
seems to be a welcome, seems to say, “Come in, my friend, 
I have just discovered something beautiful for you to 
hear.” And after a visit, one leaves with the impression 
that here is a man alive to everything about him, posted on 
all affairs of the world—wrapped up in his art, truly, but 
not oblivious to all other great and wonderful things of 
life; one who has a deep feeling of duty toward mankind, 
and high ideals of service to humanity. 

With it all he is very natural and friendly, a man with 
whom any one could talk freely. Concerning his art he 
has no new fangled ideas. It is simple and childlike, as 
art should be. He is largely self taught. When asked 
who was his most beneficial teacher, he pointed to his ears! 

One delightful thing about a visit to the studio of this 
artist, whether it be a formal visit for the purpose of ob- 
taining an interview for the MusicaL Courter, or a little 
call for the purpose of discussing some problem or asking 
a bit of advice, we find him ready to give of his art, for 
the enjoyment even of an audience of one. Perhaps it is 
only a snatch of some modern composition, perhaps 
a whole sonata. It is invariably followed by the naive 
question, “Do you like it? Great composition, isn’t it?” 
lor he does not think of his performance, but of the work 
of the master whose message he is interpreting. 


His Repertoire 


Mr. Boguslawski’s repertoire is unusual for a man of his 
years. Like Busoni, he plays all of the Liszt compositions, 
and the listener soon loses the preconceived idea that most 
people have, namely, that Liszt music is empty brilliance. 
Perhaps one could not imagine a more impressive interpre- 
tation of the Liszt “Totentanz” for piano and orchestra 
than his, and his playing of the E flat major and A major 
concertos of the Weimar master almost makes one believe 
in reincarnation. If the writings of the great masters have 
added beautiful music that will live forever, they have also 
shaped minds and personalities Though not a hero wor- 
shiper, one’s innermost impulses cannot be driven away 
from the thought that in this pianist one finds some of the 
mighty Liszt spirit. 

Are you prone to think that Bach is a technical necessity, 
dry and cold, and perhaps dull? Then hear Mr. Bogus- 
lawski play any one of the preludes and fugues of which 
he is so fond, and which he plays in so inimitable a way. 
Or hear him in any of the suites or partitas—and the Bach- 
Busoni arrangements. He never loses sight of the idea 
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that the piano is an instrument by itself. His pedaling is 
marvelous. He always produces that rare kind of reso- 
nance that gives so much cohesion. He never makes any 
attempt to juggle with dissonances. His playing has such 
a wide appeal, because there is a sincerity of desire to con- 
vey simplicity. 

As for his Beethoven, it is truly a great intellectual 
lesson in music to hear this man perform any of the last 
five Beethoven sonatas. Limpid beauty of tone makes one 
happy to feel that the sense of beautiful piano playing as set 
ferth by the late Reisenauer or by _ Pachmann, has passed 
into the hands of this new pianist. It is the kind of piano 
playing one seldom hears, very colorful. While we all 
think of Beethoven piano music as orchestral, Boguslawski 
always expresses himself in terms of the pianoforte so that 
the instrument never loses its identity, and even though his 
playing attains large volume of sound, in the words of an 
eminent critic who recently heard him play, “he never ham- 
mers.” 

His Chopin might be judged by the B flat minor sonata, 
of which one critic said, upon hearing his interpretation, 
“I seemed to see my whole life before me.” Mr. Bogus- 
lawski has based the whole interpretation on the Funeral 
March, bringing out the tragedy of the whole thing as prac- 
tically anticipated in the first movement. Nor is this all. 

He has, in one recital, given the twelve etudes, op. 25, 
as one group, and the effect was not, as some people will 
imagine, that of an endurance test, but rather of a story 
in many scenes. He has a habit of presenting the ballades 
together, and these take on a new beauty when performed 
thus. He seldom uses the waltzes, yet his performance of 
these popular classics makes one wish he would give them 
oftener. 

Of modern composers, one beautiful impression remains 
—his rendition of the Symphonic Variations of César 
Franck, with orchestra, under the baton of the late Che- 
valier Emanuel, with such blending that the listeners forgot 
it was a piano and an orchestra, but only heard the beauti- 
ful poetic thought. 


Program Making 


Program making is an art, and naturally in an interview 
with a man who has, season after season, given successful 
concerts, the question of how to make a program comes up. 
The uninitiated might think the way to make a program 
is to start at the begnnning and work to the end. Mr. Bo- 
guslawski, on the contrary, sometimes starts in the middle 
and works both ways, or sometimes starts at both ends 
and works toward the middle. For instance, in his New 
York program which will be given in November, he started 
with one definite idea—to use the Weber A flat somata, the 
interpretation of which won fame for Pachmann and Ro- 
senthal. He next determined to close with the six Paga- 
nini-Liszt caprices. Thus, step by step, his program was 
made. Upon another occasion his first selection for a 
program was the B minor sonata by Liszt, as a middle 
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number, around which he placed the Symphonic Etudes 
of Schumann, and a Chopin group. 

He always strives to make his programs different. Such 
groupings as he makes are unusual. He generally places 
one complete cycle of some composer on his programs, for 
instance the “Swiss .Pilgrimage,” of Liszt, which he used 
in his 1916 New York recital. He gpmetimes gives the 
complete “Italian Pilgrimage”—also Liszt’s—thereby giving 
the complete thought of the composer. He treats these 
cycles as if they were a theatrical production, and of 
course presents the full play, as the composer thought it. 
Just as he believes it would be incomplete to play half of a 
piece, so he believes it would be incomplete to play half 
of a cycle. While such a performance might entertain, 
he also considers it instructive; and he feels great confi- 
dence in the wish of the American audience to learn more 
of the great music of the world, 


Faith in America 


Though he is Russian, Mr, Boguslawski is also American 
—no hyphen about it, either. Of Slavic extraction, he is 
imbued with the temperament and fire of that race, yet he 
is American, and he loves his American audiences. And, 
why not? They love him, and his music, and have faith 
in his genius, even as he has faith in the musical future 
of America. 


Amato’s Services Accepted 





Through the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Pasquale 
\mato last week sent a telegram to Secretary of War 
Baker, offering his services for recitals at the army can- 
tonments. He states that he does this to repay in a slight 
way the many benefits he has had at the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The following telegram was received in answer: 


Secretary Baker has referred to commission on training camp 
activities your generous telegram in regard to services offered by 
Pasquale Amato. Offer cordially appreciated and will be accepted. 
Am asking representative of commission to get in touch with you 
immediately, (Signed) Raymonp B, Fospicx, Chairman. 


Miltonella Beardsley in Adirondacks 





Miltonella Beardsley, the Brooklyn pianist and teacher, 
ager of Joseffy, leaves soon for Blue Mountain Lake, in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 


Annie Laurie Reincarnated 

A few years ago Mabel Beddoe, the Canadian contralto, 
was visiting at “Craigdarrock” Maniave in southern Scot- 
land, as the guest of Sir William and Lady Mather. This 
historical residence of Annie Laurie during her married 
life naturally awakened ford memories in the young artist, 
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so one evening with her host and hostess she was offered 
the privilege of dining at “Maxwelton,” one of the oldest 
and finest estates in that section, mentioned in that famuus 
song. After dinner Miss Beddoe sang the old song from 
the same book used by Annie Laurie, following her own 
markings, 


De Stefano Engaged for Gluck Tour 





The announcement of the lengthy tour to be made by 
Salvatore de Stefano next season will arouse widespread 
interest, particularly in the Western cities, where he is to 
appear with Alma Gluck. In past years other famous sing- 
ers have shared their programs with brilliant harpists, and 
such a combination of artists appears to be quite ideal. 
Miss Gluck will have the assistance of Mr. de Stefano on 
her tour of the Pacific Coast and in the Northwestern 
cities during October, November and part of December. 

Mr. de Stefano needs no introduction to the American 
music loving public. He is a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory at Naples, in which famous institution he won 
frst honors at the commencement of his professional 
career. His entry into the select ranks of Italy’s fore- 
most harpists was an event of musical distinction, and 
within a few years after his graduation he was made pro- 
fessor of the harp at the well known St. Dorothea Insti- 
tute in Naples. In the meantime his exquisite skill had 
placed him well at the front as a concert performer, and 
it was to meet the demands of public appearances that he 
shortly resigned his post at St. Dorothea and toured ex- 
tensively in Italy, France and Spain, giving many recitals 
alone and appearing jointly with several distinguished vo- 
calists. 

Mr. de Stefano’s art has become well known in the 
United States during the three seasons of his musical ac 
tivities here. 


Giuseppe Creatore to Conduct Grand Opera 





On another page of this issue is an announcement, with 
the picture of a famous conductor who has been before 
the American public for many years. He will enter the 
operatic field this coming season, presenting a repertoire 
of standard operas with an organization bearing his name, 
and he will conduct personally every performance. There 
is no doubt that the American music loving public will 
welcome this news, and furthermore its curiosity will be 
aroused to witness opera conducted by the famous maestro, 
who for years pleased the public with his concerts through 
cut the United States and Canada 

Good artists have been engaged, including an excellent 
chorus and orchestra, 

It is the aim of the new organization to give a fine reper- 
toire of standard operas on a popular price basis. 
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“Over sixteen thousand 
people heard the four 
performances of the San 
Carlo company at the 
Auditorium, or an aver- 
age of more than 4,000 


“The San Carlo per- 
formances sound very 
much like what is re- 
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Thirty-ninth and Broad- 


ee New = ve a performance, breaking 
al Rep Pigs ced 4 all records for operatic 
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“This organization pos- 
sesses one excellent char- 
acteristic. It is just what 
it pretends to be; no 
more, no less. Every 
singing teacher and sing- 
ing pupil should attend 
the San Carlo perform- 
ances as a part of his or 
her musical education.” 
—Homer Moore, in the 
St. Lowis Republic. 


“The San Carlo com- 
pany scored a triumph in 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ One 
thousand people were 
turned away. It was the 
largest audience that at- 
tended grand opera in 
the history of Quebec.” 
—Quebec Chronicle. 
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Organization set 
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performance of ‘Lucia.’ 
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THE SACO VALLEY FESTIVAL 
Large Audiences Hear and Enjoy Work of Fine Artists 


Excellent choral ‘work, good soloists, interesting pro- 
grams and large audiences were the four corner-stones of 
the success of the fifth annual Saco Valley Musical Festi- 

al, which took place on July 26 and 27 at Festival Hall, 
Rridgton, Me. The festival chorus, itself a coalition of 
the choral unions of Bridgton, Steep Falls, Fryeburg, Mt. 
Kearsarge, White R&ck and Limerick, ably coached by 
Llewellyn RB. Cain, organizer and conductor of the valley 
festivals, attained a balanced and effective ensemble supe- 
rior to past seasons Its fine performances were corre- 
spondingly supported by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
under the leadership of John W. Crowley, while Marjorie 
Scribner, the choral accompanist, proved an efficient second. 
all well known artists, included Lida Shaw 
Lydia Vosburgh, mezzo-soprano; Inez 
Lillian H. Stradling, 


The soloists, 
Littlefield, soprano; 
faye Armstrong, mezzo-contralto ; 
contralto; Charles Harrison, tenor; William Gustafson, 
bass; Reuben Davies and Mollie Margolies, pianists, and 
Carl Webster, cellist. The programs of the three con- 
certs comprised by the festival were soundly artistic and 
ufficiently contrasted for all tastes. An innovation at each 
concert was the community singing which marked its close, 
when the audience joined informally w'th the chorus. In 
the audience were observed such notables as Rudolph Ganz 
and Mrs. Ganz, Olive Fremstad and Marie Sundelius; in 
fact, the audience throughout was a distinguished one. 


The Opening Concert 


The opening concert began inspiringly with a set of pa- 
triotic airs, following which Kate Douglas Wiggins ex- 
tended the official greeting. The program proper included 
ihe overture from Thomas’ “Mignon” by the orchestra; 
selections from Reading, Barnby, Burleigh, Elgar, Bridge 
ard Tucker by the chorus; the famous aria, “Celeste Aida,” 
from Verdi's “Aida,” by Mr. Harrison; “O don fatale,” 
from Verdi's “Don Carlos,” and a group of songs by Miss 
Vosburgh; Chopin’s ballade in G minor and nocturne in F 
sharp major and MacDowell’s “Concert Etude,” by Mr. 
Davies; an etude and a caprice by Rudolph Ganz; Scott's 


REUBEN DAVIES, 


Pianist, 


“Lotus Land” and Chopin’ s scherzo in C sharp minor, by 
Miss Margolies. Mme. Peroux-Williams was heard in a 
group of classic songs. The program closed with the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Messiah,” sung by the 
chorus and the audience. 

The work of the soloists at this concert deserves special 
mention. Miss Vosburgh, an artist of pleasing ability, 
added to the popularity which she won in the 1916 festival 
by reason of the lovely quality of her voice and her gra- 
cious manner. Mr. Harrison gave an artistic performance 
of the Verdi aria, his accomplished singing resulting in a 
deserved encore. Mr. Davies and Miss Margolies, artist- 
pupils of Rudolph Ganz, sustained the reputation of their 
master and were particularly enjoyed. Mr. Davies espe- 
cially did some of the best work that he has ever done, and 
the audience recalled him several times. 


The Matinee 


At the matinee concert on the second day of the festival 
the program was opened by the children’s chorus in Macfar- 
lane's “America, the Beautiful.” The orchestra at this 
concert played its most prominent part, contributing selec- 
tions from Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Muller-Berghaus, Sin- 
ding and MacDowell. Inez Faye Armstrong made her ini- 
tial appearance in the old Italian song, “Domani” (Palloni- 
Schroeder), which she followed with a group of songs by 
Mrs, Beach, Weckerlin and Hugo Wolf. Miss Armstrong 
began her professional career this past season. She has a 
fine and well schooled mezzo voice. Another soloist appear- 
ing for the first time at this festival was William Gustaf- 
an artist pupil of Willard Flint, the noted Boston 
basso, who sang the recitative and aria, “Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves,” from Handel’s “Scipio.” Mr. Gustaf- 
son was received with enthusiasm. He combines a big, 


son, 
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MANA ZUCCA, THE COMPOSER, 
Enjoying a vacation in the country. With her is Leon Rothier of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 





vigorous voice with engaging simplicity of manner. One 
of the features of the matinee was the performance of 
Cain’s “Saco Valley Song” by the festival chorus, with Miss 
Vosburgh as soloist. 


The Final Concert 


The final concert of the fest'val was devoted to a per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” by the chorus, 
the orchestra and the following soloists: Lida Shaw Lit- 
tlefield, soprano; Lillian H. Stradling, contralto; Charles 
Harrison, tenor, and, William Gustafson, bass. Both Mrs. 
Littlefield and Mrs. Stradling were re-engaged from the 
previous season, a fact significant of their vocal powers 
and artistic skill. The former is a resident of Brockton, 
Mass., whose beautiful voice is in demand throughout the 
New England concert and oratorio field. Mrs. Stradling 
is an interpreter of ability and her voice one of peculiar 
richness and purity. In their respective roles Mr. Harri- 
son and Mr. Gustafson added notably to the successes 
achieved at their earlier appearances. 
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COMMUNITY SINGING IN ST. LOUIS 


Southern City Witnesses Interesting Experiment 
St. Louis, Mo., August 4, 1917. 

One witnessed a most interesting experiment when 
on Thursday night community singing was given a try- 
out in St. Louis at Forest Park. Tlrederick Fischer, 
conductor of the Pageant Choral Society and well 
known musician, is responsible for the undertaking 
which was such a success that the initial concert is to 
be followed by one each week in a different park— 
O’Pallon, Lafayette, Forest again and the last at Fair- 
ground Park. As these parks are located in remotely 
separated districts of the city an opportunity is thus 
given to every one of enjoying and participating if they 
wish, since the democratic plan being pursued Loctades 
neither voice test nor dues. 

On Thursday evening after the band concert, two 
numbers, “Creation Hymn” (Beethoven) and “Celestial 
Voices Ring Today” (adapted from Strauss’ “Artist's 
Life”) were sung by the Pageant Choral Society. This 
was followed by a nice, little friendly chat by Mr. 
Fischer, asking the people to join in the singing of a 
few old songs, well known and well loved. The re- 
sponse was immediate and enthusiastic. “America,” 
sung at a tempo slightly faster than is usually heard, 
seemed to take on new life and meaning, at the same 
time losing none of its impressive dignity. One of the 
most attractive numbers was “Good Night, Ladies,” 
which Mr. Fischer requested the men to sing alone. 
Those of us who heard it will, I rather think, be satis- 
fied if they never hear a woman sing it again! 

The spirit of very real interest and good fellowship 
was evident in the faces of the crowd which comprises 
a range of types that was astonishing. Beside the 
familiar symphony goer sat John Doe, who hasn’t worn 
a hat nor a collar for the last two wens - whose 
basso profundo was “right there” on the say, can 
you see,” even if he did lapse into a dead ps after 
that outburst. 

Plans are under way for “Elijah” on September 17 
with Clarence Whitehill, of the Metropolitan, as the 
principal soloist. It is hoped that a series of two or 
three nights can be given at this time, to include a 
miscellaneous program. We believe that the interest 
shown by the people in the spontaneity of their singing 
repays Mr. Fischer for his efforts to bring successful 
community singing out of a small nucleus in the way 
of the Pageant Choral Society. It is a good little acorn 
and it is going to be a regular oak tree, one of these 
days, if Frederick Fischer stays with it. | 








Frank Healy Leaves 





Frank W. Healy, the energetic and enterprising San 
Francisco concert manager, returned home last week after 
two weeks in New York where he engaged artists and 
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arranged for eoncerts for the coming season. Among 
those contracted for by Mr. Healy are Lucien Muratore, 
who will open the season in September in San Francisco, 
and Galli-c urci, who will close it in April. Other artists 
engaged are Matzenauer, Olive Fremstad and Ornstein, 
while negotiations are pending with several others. 


Edith Mason an Immediate 
Favorite at Ravinia Park 





Edith Mason, the popular young Metropolitan Opera 
singer, who is singing her first season at Ravinia Park, 
has a firm hold on the hearts of her audiences. Miss 


‘ 





EDITH MASON. 


Mason made her debut as Nedda in “Pagliacci’—a role 
in which her excellent work brought forth the follow- 
ing gomment from the Chicago Evening American: 
_Miss Mason's arrival among us is a cause for rejoicing. Beauty 
of physique and countenance, a voice of smooth, velvety, luscious, 
fresh quality, used with consummate artistry. Silver-pure in the 
upper register, and warm in the medium, stage assurance, intelligence 
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and perfect diction are a few of the reasons why Chicago is happy 
to welcome this charming artist 

Said the Chicago Evening Post in part 

Her voice is young and fresh, she is fair to look upon, plays 
the role with distinction, and ought to be one of the great successes 
of the season. We all know something of the routine and length 
of time it takes to gain this power, but there is also an invincible 
charm about youth, only we so seldom see it upon the stage that 
we are apt to forget about it. Miss Mason has had routine enough 
to know her way about the stage, but has not yet lost the attraction 
of youth, Her voice is rich in color, of ample range and volume 


On July 30, Miss Mason made still another favorable 
impression with her conception of “Butterfly,” 

\ few phrases taken from the papers will testify to 
her success in that new role 

Edith Mason's conception of “Butterfly” found great favor with 
the public. Her voice, already pra'sed when she sang Marguerite 
and Nedda not long ago, took on a soft and melting quality for the 
Puccini music and was modulated with great taste and refinement 


—Chicago American. 
‘ 


She looked charming and quite petite in the Japanese costume 
She played the role sympathetically However, her singing was 
delightful, the tone quality lovely, always in tur and with th 
freshness of youth.—Chicago Evening Post 

To her dusk beauty, recalling that of the “Butterfly” of the 
Geraldine Farrar of other days, were added a marvelously strong 
sweet, true voice and a facility for impersonation not often encoun 
tered in music drama.—Chicago Daily Tribune 


Jean Cooper to Tour With Bernhardt 


Jean Couper, popular young American contralto, who 
recently completed a spring tour with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra (this being her second tour with 
that organization), has just been engaged to appear for 
thirty weeks through to the Pacific Coast, beginning the lat 
ter part of August, with Sarah Bernhardt 


Sorrentino’s Summer Activities 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, is giving his services gratis 
for ten concerts for the benefit of the Red Cross and to 
buy Christmas presents for the Allied soldiers. These con 
certs will begin very shortly and extend into the fall. It 
is understood that Secretary of the Navy Daniels is much 
interested in Mr. Sorrentino’s charitable campaign 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are | replied to with 

all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received,—Editor’s note.] 


The Silver Lining 


“An editorial in a recent number of the Musica Courter 
speaks of a correspondent who thinks that the cheerful 
optimism of the Musica Courter is out of place. Will 
you print this letter from a subscriber of many years’ stand- 
ing who wishes to be put on record as agreeing with the 
best music paper in the world in having an instinct for the 
silver lining. Why should everyone look miserable even 
if these are war times? There are always many blessings 
to be thankful for and cheerful about.” 

Thanks for your letter. It is a bright spot in these days 
to find someone quite cheerful. The daily papers furnish 
such lugubrious and unpleasant reading that one only looks 
at headlines and skips over the details of all the horrors 
that are depicted. 

There is a cheerful air in the offices of the Musica. 
Courter that helps greatly in keeping every one interested 
in his or her special work or department. Where so much 
detail is necessary to a weekly paper, and particularly to a 
musical paper, the interest must be maintained or the work 
would suffer, Is it not pleasanter to see the cheerful spirit 
with which each member of a big institution is inspired to 
have the work done in the best possible manner, rather than 
a lot of sad, depressed faces, or, if many suffered from 
what is popularly called the “blues,” would not the high 
standard of the work suffer? So let the “silver lining” 
show itself as brightly as possible. Patriotism and courage 
call for cheerfulness; all must do their duty in that way, 
as well as in many other ways. 

‘ 


Teaching the Teachers 


“Do you think it necessary for a teacher to take lessons 
trom another teacher? Something in the MusicaL Courter 
made me think that you advocated teachers studying with 
others. I am a teacher of singing with a large class of 
pupils, so that all my time is occupied during certain months 
of the year. Do you think it would help me in my work if 
1 went to some large city and took lessons, or studied, or 
coached with someone else?’ 

Of course it is necessary for teachers to “take lessons” 
from another teacher. There are many teachers in this 
United States today who give up weeks of their summer 
heliday in order to visit New York, or some other large 
city, to study. It is a well known fact that the opera sing- 
ers, the majority of them, are never contented with their 
work unless they work with a teacher as often as their 
duties permit. It is so easy to fall into errors, almost un- 
noticeable errors, that a teacher would hear and correct at 
once, while the singer was quite unaware of anything 
wrong. In order to keep up to the highest standard of 
their work, their faults must be pointed out to them before 
they become habits. To sing in public means constant 
work, a constant exercising of the voice, which must be 
watched most carefully to keep it always in its best con- 
dition. 

You would undoubtedly find it of great advantage to both 
yourself and your pupils if you devoted the summer to 
lessons with another teacher, one of the leaders of your 
profession 


A Patriotic Song 


“Under separate cover I am sending my song ‘I Am For 
America.’ The person who wished for a live patriotic 
song in the columns of the Courter might try this one.’ 

hanks for copies of your song which have been re- 
ceived. A copy has been forwardcd to the person inquir- 
ing, who will undoubtedly be pleased to receive it. 


Lives of American Composers 


“I would be obliged if you would advise me where I can 
obtain information on lives of American composers, men 
arid women, and all the other information you can give 
me on them for club study, programs, etc.” 

There has been a number of inquiries as to the history, 
lives, and careers of American composers and musicians, 
but unfortunately there seems to be very little literature 
on the subject. Every other country in the world is repre- 
sented by books about their musicians, excepting America. 
It may be the musicians of this country are not yet old 
enough to have whole books devoted to them. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, and Charles H. 
Ditson and Company, of New York, issue a series of edu- 
cational textbooks under the title of The Music Students’ 
Library. Under the heading of “Music Club Programs 
from All Nations” there may be found some infori.ation 
perhaps that would be of use to you. Baltzell’s Dictionary 
of Music has some short paragraphs of Americans. The 
book is supposed to be adapted for schools and clubs. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish a long list of books re- 
garding composers, music, etc. Henry T. Finck’s “Songs 
and Song Writers” has something to say about American 
composers. “A Hundred Years of Music in America” 
ought to be useful. There are also “The Standard Concert 
Repertory” and “Women in Music.” 
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Some years ago the Century Company published a sub- 
scription book of twenty volumes on the subject of com- 
posers and their writings. ‘If you have a public library in 
ycur city, you may be able to consult any or all of the 
books mentioned. It is the only way that you can obtain 
the requisite information. There is no one publication that 
will give you sufficient data. If your library contains files 
of the Musicat Courter you will find much to assist you. 


Why Is It Called Old Glory? 


“Can you tell me why the American flag is called ‘Old 
Glery’ so many times in verses or in paragraphs about it? 
What does it mean? It sounds very slangy, does it not?” 

The reason for calling the American flag by any other 
name than the flag, or with the word American in connec- 
tion with it, is a matter that has been unexplained as far 
as the Information Bureau is concerned. Nicknames seem 
undignified and out of place in such a connection, “Our 
Flag” has a better sound and means something. “Star 
Spangled Banner” has held its place in the hearts of Amer- 
icans for over a hundred years. Old Glory might be any- 
thing from the name of a horse to the trademark of a 
patent medicine or soap. 





IS SINGING A MYSTERIOUS ART? 


By Constantin Nicolay 











What we know well we can easily teach, but what we 
do not know clearly we can with difficulty impart to others. 
No subject is so much talked about as that of vocal art or 
vocal feature. It is strange and even funny that so many 
would-be teachers know so little about the art of singing, 
which they not only teach, but on which they are willing 
to write essays. Why talk so much about a subject so 
easy to understand when one knows what he talks about? 
Birds sing and sing very well without having obtained a 
certificate from a music school or from a vocal teacher. 
All the animals talk, some neigh, some bray, some bark, 
and so on, in the gradation of their degree of vocal perfec- 
tion. They employ their talents and their resources with- 
out knowing much how they produce the voice any more 
than the child cares how he talks. He speaks, and that’s 
all there is to it. Patti once said, when I asked how she 
produced her voice, “I open my mouth and the voice comes 
out.” However, some vocal teachers, so called vocal teach- 
ers, will tell their pupils that they are voice builders, and 
will try to persuade the student that the vocal art is a 
mysterious science, as when in the days of the Inquisition 
priests wanted others to believe that the teaching of medi- 
cine was “diablerie.” However, man, in all his research, 
when he has been guided by a learned brain, has known 
how to adapt himself strictly to the good and simple laws 
of nature, but when he has been guided by a disturbed and 
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perturbed brain has formulated problems without issue. 
It seems quite clear that if the discussion of the vocal cul- 
ture and of the art of bel canto presents itself as so dith- 
cult to grasp, it is only because it has been placed in the 
hands of men who were either ignorant or incompetent to 
give advice to young and conscientious students. There 
is no other profession that has been invaded by so many 
fakers, men who are so far from perfection and so near to 
incompetency as in this branch of arts. 

If one observes in big centers, as well as in small villages 
throughout the country, he will see everywhere, with only 
a few exceptions, the sign on doors and windows, “Vocal 
Teacher,” “Voice Builder;” and then, if he enters the 
room or studio, he will see generally a grand piano, some- 
times an upright, often out of tune; the walls ornamented 
with pictures of former pupils and sometimes pictures of 
well known artists. Sometimes those world renowned 
artists extend the courtesy of giving to those fakers their 
autographed portraits, or sometimes the teacher buys the 
picture in order to impress the pupils by saying: “This is 
my friend Top Note, the greatest Italian tenor the world 
has ever known. This is Mme. Nightingale, the greatest 
scprano of the age. Some day you will be another Top 
Note or another Nightingale.” 

Whence, then, have all those regiments of would-be vocal 
teachers, so called vocal trainers, sprung? They play, 
however, on the most delicate of instruments, the vocal 
chords. Where do they come from, those famous teach- 
ers? Only a few well known singers make a name for 
themselves in each generation. Some of those artists really 
worthy of that name disappear, alas! too soon, while only , 
a few at the close of their career enter the educational 
field. lt seems as if the fakers must be legion in the 
vocal realm of the musical world. Surely those fakers 
have never lived the emotion, the fear, and likewise have 
never drunk from the cup of success of those few artists 
who are devoting their time to the teaching of an art they 
at least proved during their career to have understood. Is 
it not true that a singer should have the right to hope 
toward the end of his career to have the honor of directing 
young vocal recruits, without needing to compete with 
those numerous fakers who are a plague in the musical 
field ? 

Any one, as stated above, can be a vocal teacher. He 
does not need to know how to sing if he is clever enough 
to talk pupils into taking lessons. He does not need to be 
a musician. He needs only to be a faker. He makes him- 
self a vocal teacher by writing on his door his name and 
underneath “Vocal Instructor.” Chiropodists, dentists, and 
even barbers, now must be scientific in their line. They 
must have a master key, in the possession of a diploma. 
Sculptors, painters, and every one else desirous of teach- 
ing, must be the owner of a diploma, and for all govern- 
mental positions examinations also are taken, Even dry 
goods store clerks today are expected to be graduated 
either from grammar or high schools. The vocal teacher 
seems to have the easiest trade of all. He puts up his 
shingle, and that’s all there is to it. 

The real vocal teacher, or, as the Italians call it, maestro 
di canto, alone is the possessor of great secrets, he is the 
discoverer of new methods. The faker, however, goes on 
making many victims to whom he has more than once 
promised on this earth the Mohammedan Paradise. Yet 
there are ever more victims, more disappointments, more 
profit for the faker. 

Would it-not be well for legitimate vocal teachers to join 
forces and to elect yearly examiners who would examine 
the work of all the vocal teachers, eliminating afterward 
as much as possible the fakers, just as the bank examiner 
has the privilege of closing banks that have not lived up 
to the prescribed law? This is only a suggestion. There 
may be other methods to remove fakers from the artistic 
world. 

{But is Mr. Nicolay’s suggestion practical ?—Eprror. ] 


Frida Bennéche Pleases at Edgemere 


\ssisted by Max Rothmeyer, pianist, Paul Henneberg, 
flutist, and Orphee Langevin, baritone, Frida Bennéche, 
the popular colorature soprano, gave a concert at the Edge- 
mere Club, Edgemere, L. 1., on Thursday evening, July 26. 
In spite of the intense heat, a good sized audience was on 
hand to give the singer an enthusiastic welcome, as Mme. 
Bennéche has been spending her summers there and has 
won a large number of friends and admirers. 

She was heard in “Una voca poca fa” from “The Barber 
of Seville,” “Charmant Oiseau” from “The Pearl of Bra- 
zil” and two short songs by Grieg and Sanderson. Her 
voice was in fine condition and aroused her hearers to the 
point of demanding an encore after each number. 

Mme. Bennéche has a coloratura voice of brilliant qual- 
ity. One admires also the power and richness of her upper 
range and the beauty of her lower notes. . Having had 
wide experience in operatic work in Hamburg and other 
cities in Germany prior to the war, she naturally sings 
arias selected from well known operas with skill and dis- 
tinction. Her ballads and English songs, of which she 
makes a specialty, likewise always create pleasure, so 
charmingly are they rendered. 

Mr. Langevin was heard in two numbers, besides in the 
duet with the soprano from “Traviata” which was given 
exceptionally well. He has a good quality of voice and 
his work possesses character and_style. Paul Henneberg 
was applauded for his flute obligato as well as for his 
delightful playing of three solos. Credit, too, goes to Mr. 
Rothnieyer for his playing of the Liszt polonaise in A 
minor with precision and intelligence. 


Marie Morrisey’s “Agency” 





“A funny thing has happened,” writes Marie Morrisey, 
the popular contralto, who is spending the summer up in 
Orange County, Y., and incidentally enjoying every 
minute of it. “My many bookings have evidently attracted 
ambitious singers, for some one circulated the fact 
that I was ‘running my own agency,’ and I have been re- 
ceiving letters from people asking me to book them!” Of 
course, there was nothing for Miss Morrisey to do but 
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reply that she had no time for anything except the fulfill- 
ment of her own engagements, and that her manager was 
equally busy taking care of the business details for her. 
Considering the number and importance of the engage- 
ments which this singer has booked for next season, such a 
mistake seems altogether plausible. 


Skovgaard Teaches Humanity 





On July 6 Skovgaard, the prominent Danish violinist, ap- 
peared in Fort Frances, Ontario, before a capacity house. 
Skevgaard writes: “How much or how little they got out 
of my playing [ don’t know, but if my music inspired Cap- 
tain Isherwood when he ran over dogs and chickens to 
send them into the Great Unknown with a funeral march 
played upon his Ford, | think I anyway taught them 
Humanity.” 

The following was culled from the Fort Frances Times, 
Fort Frances, Ont., July 12: 


Captain Isherwood and Skovgaard had a great old time talking 
over the things up north at Hershel Island when they used to go 
out together killing mosquitoes with high power rifles. Skovie 
would st on a rock and play the fiddle and Capt. would tell him 
where he made the mistakes. After a time the player became per- 
fect and got into the Big Time. In those days it was “Me and 
Skovie.”” Those who saw the two old friends unite again after the 
pain of long years of separation were moved to tears. Capt. ex 
planed the inner workings of the Ford car to his friend, who was 
deeply interested; especially when Cap. explained that he was in- 
venting a device to play the “Dead March” in “Saul” to take the 
place of the Claxon horn on his car. Cap.’s idea is to turn on 
the march when he runs over a chicken, dog or person so that the 
deceased shall pass out into the Great Unknown under appropriate 
circumstances. 


American Praise for Dora Gibson 





Within a comparetively short time Dora Gibson, the 
English soprano, has won for herself a prominent place in 
the hearts of the American musical public. Both in the 
United States and Canada her success has been unfa.ling 
Here are some press opinions of her work: 


Dora Gibson proved herself the possessor of a voice of an un 
usual force and power, which she uses with great technical skill 
Her sing ng of the second, aria (“Ritorna Vincitor’ from “Aida’’) 
fairly brought down the house, and she was forced to sing “Good 
Bye Summer.’’— Boston Globe. 


Dora Gibson, described on the program as a dramatic soprano, 
but with the range of a mezzo and a voice of colossal proportions, 
sang the “Air des Adienx” from Tschaikowsky’s opera “Jeanne 
d’'Are” with fine feeling for dramatic effect and obvious culture of 
method. Miss Gibson is an artist of great powers and sings with 
exceptional intellectual appreciation, and it would be a delight to 
hear her in other works.—Montreal Star. 


Miss Gibson sang with wonderful effect and a hurricane of 
applause greeted every song. Her voice is one of great purity, 
volume and range, and her enunciation is .superb. She shows 
individuality in every phrase of her singing, and her voice responds 
to the play of feeling in a manner that stamps her as a finshed 
artist.—Ottawa (Canada) Citizen 


The singer proved herself a serious artist who bases her inter 
pretation on a thorough understanding of the writer's purpose 
Thus she grasps and delivers to the audience the composer's under 
lying idea, whether it he profound in emot'on, as were her program 
numbers, or charmingly light in vein, like her two delightful encores. 
Miss Gibson has a fine natural voice which she uses very skilfully, 
and her vocal and technical attainments are rounded out by that 
pleasing attribute—perfect diction.—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 


Dividing honors was Dora Gibson, formerly of the Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden, London, a mezzo soprano of vibrant voice and 
charming personality. From her first number, the attendance of 





SOUSA, PATRIOT. 
Accompanying is a very recent photograph of John Philip Sousa 
who is devoting himself patriotically to supervising the training of 
Uncle Sam's new military bands, and will head one of those organ 
izations at the battlefront very shortly 





Houston's musicians upon this concert was amply justified. Miss 
Gibson's voice added much to the delights of an evening of 
pleasure All her songs were sung in a most acceptable manner 
and were praised hy every lover of music who heard them 


Houston (Tex.) Daily Post. 
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MUSIC BESTS THE HEAT 
AT NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 


Mary Eldridge, the Town’s Benefactor, Sponsors the Twenty-third Annual 
“Musical Entertainment’”—Manager Thomas Presents Prominent 
Soloists in Brilliant Program 


Another vear has gone and again it is the pleasure of 
the chronicler to record the 1917 “Musical Entertainment” 
at Norfolk, Conn. For twenty-three years these events 
rave been one of the features of the summer's musical 
.ctivities, and each succeeding season finds them increas- 
ing in the excellence of the programs, of the soloists and 
{ the weneral effect obtained It was on July 3I, 1882, 
hat the first concert in this memorable series took place, 
the aflair being held on the Town Green and the program 
be ne furnished by Diller’s Cornet Septet, of New York. 
For five years the concerts were held on the Green, and in 

&> the transfer was made to the Church of Christ, where 
ey have been held ever since 

(his church has a history every bit as interesting as the 

wrfolk “Musical Entertainments” themselves. It is an 
inc_ent edifice, having been built over a hundred years ago 
n the site of an earlier building which was destroyed by 
fir In recent years the interior has been somewhat im- 
proved by the addition of a choir loft and a very handsome 
modern organ, which was installed in 1822 but was prac- 
tcally rebuilt recently at a cost of about $10,000, This 
is only another manifestation of the generosity of Mary 
Eldridge, through whose kindness these festivals are made 

sible. In this church singing has always been a promi- 
nent feature, choristers being appointed by the town to 
assist in the services as far back as 1774, and in 1826 a so- 


EVAN WILLIAMS. 


ciety was formed for the promotion and practice of sacred 
MHLUISIC 

And because there are doubtless many to whom the name 
of Norfolk is a familiar word, but whose idea of its lo- 
cality is vague indeed, let it be said that the town lies in 
the Berkshire Hill region, almost on the northern boun- 
dary of Connecticut and not far from the western end of 
Its settlement dates back to 1744, the first town 
been held on December 12, 1758, with 


the Stat 


meeting having 


forty-four legal voters. On December 28, 1758, the first 
sermon was preached, and two years later the church or- 
ganization was effected with twenty-three members. 
Twenty-four men for the American army was Norfolk’s 
contribution during the Revolution, which began seven- 
teen years after the incorporation of the town. A section 
of the famous chain that stretched across the Hudson 
River during that war was forged at Norfolk, and on the 
site of the present signboard on the Green stood the an- 
cient stocks. 

These facts are all interesting, especially to the student 
of history, but to the ordinary visitor at Norfolk its beau- 
tiful natural settings, its spacious estates, and the extreme 
modernity of its aspect—which seems to belie its distance 
from any of the large cities and would have one believe 
it were only a suburb of some great city—are apparent at 
a glance. Another fact that is worth noting is that it is 
the highest town reached by a railroad in the State of 
Connecticut. For this reason and because of the remark- 
ably cool breezes which are seldom absent, so that although 
the remainder of the country round about may be swelter- 
ing under the torrid summer suns, Norfolk and its environs 
still make one feel that life is really worth living. Because 
of all this, Norfolk has become a popular summer resort 
and yearly attracts not only people prominent in social life 
hut from musical and professional walks as well. These 
summer visitors unite each year with the residents in mak- 
ing the festival a notable occasion. 

Norfolk owes a debt of gratitude to Mary Eldridge for 
this influx, both musical and commercial, with its at- 
tendant progress and the enlargement of ideas—a debt 
which it will never be able to repay and which its donor 
would not wish to have repaid. Her ancestors have been 
associated with Norfolk since 1761, her great-grandfather, 
the Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, having been the pastor of the 
Congregational Church for fifty-two years, and her father, 
Joseph Eldridge, for forty-two years. Her family has 
founded the Robbins School and erected many other build- 
ings and ornaments, showing their interest to be deep 
founded. And not only has she made this musical treat 
possible annually, but Miss Eldridge devotes the money 
received therefrom to the Norfolk Home Missionary So- 
ciety. This spirit of giving whereby one benefits not 
only oneself but every one who comes in contact in any 
way with the gift is a faculty which might be cultivated 
by many who are inclined to practice philanthropy but who 
fa:l to achieve genuine altruism. 

This year the attendants at the festival had to pass 
through an acid test, for Norfolk belied its usual cool 
weather and gave its visitors as warm a reception as other 
parts of the country did last week. With the mercury 
well up toward the century mark, it were indeed strange 
if some of the less ardent music lovers did not fail to ap- 
pear at the church door last Wednesday night. Therefore, 
since truth is stranger than fiction, be it recorded that ac- 
cording to the most authentic accounts to be obtained, no 
ticket holder failed to put in an appsarance. And lest any 
one should think that these tickets are things to be ob- 
tained easily, be it said the capacity of the church is sold 
within a few hours after being put on sale, and for sev- 
eral weeks preceding the concert requests for seats have 
been unfulfilled, owing to the lack of room. As a conse- 
cuence, these tickets are at a premium and the holders 
feel that they are too fortunate in thus obtaining admission 
to allow a little thing like the weather to stand in the way 
of their enjoyment. 

Of course, Ernestine Schumann-Heink was the feature 
whose magnetic force caused many to brave the terrors of 
the intense heat, and these felt amply repaid for any in- 
conveniences they may have suffered when they listened 
once more to the wonderfully beautiful voice of this great 
singer. The long rest enforced upon her by reason of the 
accident which occurred to her some time ago has, in the 
opinion of many, been extremely beneficial to her as re- 
gards her voice. This was the eighth Norfolk festival at 
which the great singer has been an honored participant, 
and no one hearing the great outbursts of enthusiastic ap- 
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plause which greeted her every appearance could have any 
doubt of the sincerity of her welcome and the genuine 
regard with which she is held by the music lovers there. 
The recitative and aria “Vitellia,” from Mozart’s “Titus, 
was given with a majesty and dignity combined with a 
depth of conviction and a breadth of conception at which 
her audience could not but marvel. The remarkable compass 
of this singer’s wonderful art never fails to excite the 
admiration of all who hear her. Among her other program 
numbers were “Die Junge Nonne” (Schubert), “Mond- 
nacht” (Schumann), “Mutter an der Wiege” (Loewe), 
“War” (Rogers), “Before the Crucifix” (La Forge), 
“Danny Boy” (Weatherly), and MacFadyen’s “Slumber 
Song.” Of these, although it is difficult to single out any 
special one as being more especially enjoyed than another, 
“Danny Boy” received perhaps the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

Another favorite with Norfolk audiences is Evan Will- 
iams, the American tenor, who has been heard on several 
previous occasions. Mr. Williams also never fails to 
delight and his splendid art to arouse new wonder and 
admiration in the minds of his audience. Throughout the 
evening he was recalled many times, and after his final 


SCHUMANN-HEINK., 


group he yielied to the demands of his hearers and 
granted as an encore “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” His 
program numbers were the air and chorus “Sanctus” from 
Gounod's “St, Cecilia” Mass, “Listen to the Lambs” (Dett) 
a negro religious characteristic, and “Hymn to the Ma- 
donna” (Kremser), in all of which he had the assistance 
of the octet; and a group of songs including “Inter Nos” 
(MacFadyen), “Ah! Moon of My Delight” from Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” Lemare’s “The Bells 
of Rheims” and Campbell-Tipton’s “A Fool’s Soliloquy.” 
An artist who was heard at Norfolk for the first time 
was Maurice Dambois, but judging from the enthusiasm 
with which his playing was received it will not be his 
last appearance there. His splendid resources, both tech- 
nical and artistic, made that group of cello solos one of 
the most enjoyable on the entire program. Handel’s Lar- 
ghetto, the Chopin nocturne in E flat and Popper’s rhap- 
sodie, each seemed infused with rare beauty. Mr. Dambois 
demonstrated that not only is he a solo player of the very 
first rank, but that he is an ensemble player of genuine 
worth as well. Together with Stefano di Stefano, harpist, 
and Charles Heinroth, organist, Mr. Dambois played 
Ganne’s “Invocation,” a number unique by reason of its 
charm even on a program so filled with splendid works. 
In addition to aforementioned trio with cello and organ, 
Mr. di Stefano played a nocturne by Hasselmans and lent 
excellent support with the organ in the part songs which 
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Theodore Spiering had drawn up an unhackneyed and in- 
teresting program for his second recital yesterday afternoon. 
jis fine sense of style and ready technical power enabled 
him to present Nardini’s sonata in D major and Schumann’s 
fantasie, op. tat, in a musicianlike and attractive manner. 
Sensuous fascination is not his forte, but he commands 
variety of color, and, following the musical thought with 
evident insight, he makes the hearer realize its drift and pur- 
pose.—-Tribune, October 23, 1906. 
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Mr. Williams so pron sgy in- 
terpreted, aided by the octet. 
Mr. Heinroth opened the pro- 
gram with Weber’s “Jubilee” 
overture and in the second part 
played Guilmant’s ‘“Pastorale” 
and Handel’s “The Harmonious 
Blacksmith” in an extremely 
effective manner. 

There is one singer who has 
appeared at these festivals for 
the past five years and of whom 
Norfolk is especially proud, 
Minnie Welch Edmond. Miss 
Edmond is a Litchfield County 
girl, a protegée of Miss EI- 
dridge, and her progress has 
been watched with interest. 
And her advancement has been 
so marked as to prove entirely 
worthy her patron’s interest. 
Miss Edmond sang the scene 
and prayer from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” aided 
by the octet, organ and piano, 
and sang it with a beauty of 
tone and of interpretation 
which thoroughly charmed her 
hearers. ‘She also gave the 
aria, “Depuis le Jour,” from 
Charpentier’ “Louise,” in a 
manner which deserved un- 
stinted praise. As an encore 
she gave “Awakening,” by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, the 
pianist and accompanist, whose 
work in the latter capacity 
added greatly to the excellence 
of the concert in general. 

Marie von Essen is another girl in whom Norfolk takes 
a very special interest. On several previous occasions she 
has appeared at these festivals, each time with even 
greater success. Hers is a contralto voice of wnusual 
power and depth, which was shown to advantage in the 
air and chorus, “Thou Who Sendest Sun and Rain,” by 
Chadwick, in which she had the assistance of the octet. 

As a fitting finale for a most wonderful evening, every- 
one sang Elgar’s chorus “I.and of Hope and Glory” with 
a vigor and enthusiasm which was contagious and the 
program concluded with “The Star Spangled Banner” in 
which every one joined with a will. 

That same patriotic spirit was carried out in the decora- 
tions which made the interior of the edifice literally a 
bower of song. Laurel leaves in wide bars were attached 
to the pillars and front of the gallery and bunches of the 
same covered the side lights and many other points. 
Hundreds of gladioli of different colors were displayed 
against this effective green background. The flags of the 
United States Great Britain and France were hung above 
the platform. Hundreds of additional electric lights hung 
in garlands not only in the church itself but extended 
from nearly the top of the spire across the street into the 
park and similar streamers were carried along the side- 
walk beyond the, Eldridge home. 

Mentien was*made several times in the course of this 
report of thetwork.of the octet every member of which 
is worthy of the highest individual praise for the splendid 


(Seated, left to right) J. M. 
Minnie Welch Edmond, 
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Louise MacMahan, 
(Standing, left to right) Graham Reed, Maurice Dambois, Salvatore di Stefano, Thomas H. 
Charles Gilbert Spross and Wilfred Glenn. 
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A GROUP OF INTERESTED NORFOLK FESTIVAL PARTICIPANTS. 
Priaulx, representing the firm of Charles H. Ditson & Co., New York} 


Marie von Essen, Charles Heinroth, Flora Hardie. 


ensemble preserved. Those members of the octet who 
were not heard in solo numbers were louise MacMahan, 
soprano; Flora Hardie contralto; Thomas H. Thomas, 
tenor; Graham Reed; baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, bass. 
Each is an artist of proven worth and would indeed be a 
matter of wonder had the ensemble work been other than 
of the very best. 

In addition to the accompaniments of Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Edith Evans acted in a similar capacity for Mme. 
Schumann-Heink. This gifted pianist has been with the 
great diva for some time, and her work on this occasion 
was of the same high quality as that which invariably 
marks it. 

Preceding the concert the Anthony Abarno Trumpet 
Quartet gave a short and effective program from the 
belfry of the church. This preliminary concert, which 
is a regular feature of these concerts has become very 
popular. It is one part of the program which the many 
who are unable to obtain admission and who sit or stand 
upon the adjacent green or in the many automobiles 
parked about the lawn can enjoy just as well—or perhaps 
even better—than those who sit within the church itself. 

In closing a word of appreciation is due Thomas H. 
Thomas, whose untiring efforts and contagious zeal not 
even the mercury can daunt. Not only does Mr. Thomas 
participate in the concert as a member of the octet, but 
he also is Miss Eldridge’s aid in the arrangement of the 
program and attends to the hundred and one details, many 
of them unforeseen, which needs must be connected with 
an enterprise of this kind. 

As in previous years eminent guests from throughout 
the country were entertained. 
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Evangeline Barron 
Evangeline Barron, an opera singer of Chicago, was 
drowned in Star Lake, at Baldwin, Mich., August 1. Mme. 
Barron had gone to Baldwin for a rest and to prepare for 
a concert tour of the Middle West in the fall. She was 
twenty-nine years of age. 


Carlo Morgana 

father of Nina Morgana, the young 
coloratura soprano, who came to this country from La 
Scala, Milan, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
August 5th. He was sixty years old, having lived in this 
country for the last thirty-two years in Buffalo where his 
daughter was born. Miss Morgana was with him at 
his death. 





Carlo Morgana, 


Carlo Muzio 
Carlo Muzio, father of Claudia Muzio of the Metro- 
ae Opera Company, was one of the victims of the 
recent torrid heat in and about New York. He died 
August 2 at his home, 174 Madison avenue, Flushing, L. [., 
in his seventieth year. Mr. Muzio was_bérn at Pavia, 
Italy, and at various times was connectéd with the stage 
management at Covent Garden, London, at Oscar Ham 
merstein’s London theatre, and Ig “er at the Metropolitan 
Opera House here. 
Besides his daughter Claudiag of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Mr. Muzio is sutvived by his widow and a son, 
Andres, now a lieutenant in/the Italian Army. 


Florence Phillips 

Florence Phillips, contralto soloist with Pryor’s Band, 
at Asbury Park, N./J., was instantly killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at, Long Branch, N. J., August 2. Frank 
Williams, of Washington, D. C., who was driving the car, 
became dazed by the glaring headlight of an approaching 
automobile as he was adjusting his glasses, which had 
been blown off/ and ran his machine into a telephone pole. 
Mr. Williams /and the three other members of the party 
were badly injured. With Mr. Williams and his wife were 
Mr. and My, Ole May, besides Miss Phillips. Mr. May, 
the saxoplfone soloist with Pryor’s band, is in a very 
critical coydition. 
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To Music Teachers and Students 


—-The most laudable and widely agitated move 

ment in professional musical circles at present, 

proposes 

1st—The Standardization of Musi 
Study. 

2and—The Allowance of Public School Credits for 
Music Study under Outside 


t 
“Progressive 


Series of Piano 


Teaching and 


Teachers. 











Lessons” 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, 
EMIL SAUER, 
the late W. S. B. MATHEWS, 
Executive Editor 


EMERSON WHITHORNE, 


is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions, It enables 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 


exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 


that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 


private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 


pupils 
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Spalding blocked by the Cuban cubvt, 
artist and cartoonist, A. R. Maribona, who 
became a great admirer of “El eminente Vio- 
linista’’ on his recent triumphal tour to Havana. 
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Spalding as seen by R. L. Goldberg, the 
$100,000.00 a year cartoonist of the New York 
>. Evening Mail, famous as the creator of “I'm 

. the Guy” and “ Foolish Questions.” André 
i Benoist at the Steinway. 
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Spalding cartooned by W. C. Hoban, the 
mirth provoking cartoonist of W. R. Hearst's 
New York Evening Journal with another view 
of André Benoist at the Steinway. 
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Spalding in Caricature 


The accompanying illustrations represent Albert 
Spalding, as sketched from life by some of the most 
. , ae famous cartoonists in the world. All of them are per- 
tinal of this painting has been on exhibition at sonal friends of the great violinist, and made the draw- 
Fifth Ave. Art Galleries and other notable art ings in a purely complimentary sense, as a tribute of 
exhibits their esteem of the Spalding personality and art. The 
value of these drawings, if charged for by the artists, 
would have run into many thousands of dollars, and it 
is a collection which probably no other musical person- ( 
age can duplicate. 












The above art study of Spalding was 
sketched of him from life by A. L. Bairnsfather, 
the well known New York artist and painter 
who is an ardent admirer of the great Ameri- 
can violinist. 





Spalding painted trom life by Jean 
McLean, the famous portrait painter. The ori- 



































































Spalding sketched by G. Viafora, cartoon- 
ist of world famous musical celebrities. The 
debonair manner in which the violinist holds 
his left hand in his trouser's pocket is Mr. 
Viafora’s rakish notion. 


Spalding from a Boston angle by the fam- 
ous B. M. Dennis of the Boston Traveller, who 
has hot been unkind in his conception. The 
smile on Spalding’s face is characteristic of him. 
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Spalding as seen by Bud Fi 
of the famous ‘Mutt & Jeff” 
Benoist, Mr. Spalding’s able ace: 
pounding the Steinway in the bac 
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U. S. Kerr Gives Delightful 
Recital at Portland, Me. 





A very genuine tribute to the excellence which has 
become the symbol of U. S. Kerr’s singing and to his 
popularity was the audience which greeted the singer 
on Friday evening, July 20, when he gave a recital in 
Portland, Me. Appended are the press comments re- 
garding his work: 

U. S. KERR RECITAL PROVES DELIGHT. 

Larce Aupience Enjoys Procram Given at Frye Hatt. 

It was a delightful program that was given last evening in Frye 
Hall by U. S. Kerr and notwithstanding the sweltering hot weather 
there was a good sized audience who showed their appreciation by 
a applause. 

Kerr’s voice is of most agreeable quality and managed with 
much refinement and ski All his numbers were well chosen to 
display his art to advantage and A. W Burgemeister, Pron was at 
the piano, added much to the pleasure ‘of the evening by his sym- 
pathetic and musicianly accompaniments. —Portland Daily Press. 


A SONG RECITAL THAT DELIGHTED LARGE AUDIENCE. 

Frye Hall was packed to its doors last evening to hear U. S. 
Kerr in a song recital, and time and again the house fairly rang 
with applause. Mr. Kerr's wonderful voice took the audience by 
storm and he was called upon constantly for encores. He sang 
in several different languages, and all his numbers were catchy. 
He was ably accompanied by A. W. Burgemeister, whose piano 
solo between the first and second part was masterly. 

The program consisted of operatic selections, and an assortment 
of French, German and Italian songs. Mr. Kerr also sang several 
requested numbers.—Portland Daily Eastern Argus. 


Although admittedly not a favorable time for indoor entertain- 
ments, there was a surprisingly large attendance at Frye Hall 
Friday evening for the recital by U. S. Kerr, the noted bass- 
haritone, who gave in a finished manner an admirable program. 

The concert had a distinguished patronage. 

Mr. Kerr has a voice of unusual volume and vibrant quality, 
while his pe rsonality is very pleasing. 

He rendered in a brilliant and polished style selections by Rossini, 
Holmes, Wolf, Kerr, Chadwick, Rubinstein and other masters, with 
the “Toreador’s Song” and Scotch and Irish ditties. His efforts 
were appreciated and the applause was liberal and prolonged. 

A. N. Burgemeister was at the piano.—Portland Telegram. 


Nicola Thomas for the Ganapol School 


The Ganapol School of Music announces the engagement 
of B poy. Thomas, distinguished violinist of New York 
City, to be the head of the violin department. Miss Thomas 
iy a violinist of superior gifts, who has won fame as 
performer and teacher. She is a disciple of the greatest 
master of the violin now living, Leopold yon Auer, of Pet- 
rograd, Russia, and is a certified exponent of his method. 

In a personal letter to Mr. Ganapol, director of the 
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Rafael Joseffy 
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Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
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school, Miss Brandegee, the former head of the violin de- 
partment, says: 


It gives me great pleasure to know that the violin department 
will go on developing under such able direction as is assured in 
Miss Thomas, the new head. I cannot speak too enthusiastically of 
her work, which I have followed with great pleasure for a number 
of years. 


Miss Thomas is considered a teacher of unusual ability, 
anc since her return to America two years ago she 





NICOLA THOMAS, 


Violinist, a new addition to the faculty of the Ganapol School 
of Music, Detroit. 


taken her position among the first rank of artists of this 
country. After Miss Thomas’ first appearance in New 
York many leading critics of the metropolis gave a most 
glowing account of her splendid playing. She has traveled 
in Europe prior to her coming to America, giving concerts 
in England, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Germany and 
France. 

Miss Thomas was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, but has 
spent most of her life in America, with the exception of a 
few years during which she studied with Von Auer. She 
will arrive in Detroit the first part of September, and Mr. 
Ganapol will present her in a violin recital some time early 
in the fall. 


Julia Heinrich in California 





Julia Heinrich is spending a most enjoyable summer at 
La Jolla, Cal., devoting her entire time to an outdoor life, 





JULIA HEINRICH. 


swimming, motoring, walking, riding, boating, etc., in order 
to prepare herself for the arduous work of the com- 
ing concert season, 1917-18, which promises to eclipse that 
of the past year 

Miss Heinrich will go on a Western concert tour from 
the middle of September to the end of October. 

Her Philadelphia recital will take place in November, 
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May the reported peace overtures not wind up in 
discords. 
ie 
The Metropolitan Opera is to open its 1917-1918 
Monday evening, November 12, with a 
Meyerbecr’s “The Prophet.” Among 
and participating will be Enrico 


season on 
revival of 
those present 
Caruso, 


ae en 


An absurd rumor was started by some dolt that 
the Metropolitan Opera would suspend its activities 
this season owing to the war. No one at the opera 
house knows the remotest reason why the usual run 
of things should be interfered with during 1917-18. 

® 

A great compliment has been paid to Geraldine 
Farrar. It appears, according to the New York 
Review, that because Raymond Hitchcock, the 
comedian, resigned from the forthcoming Century 
Theatre production, the management of that house 
tried to kane Miss Farrar to fill the ‘important 
place left vacant by Hitchcock’s defection. 


—~—— 


Says Rafael Navas, organizer and conductor of 
the new Wichita Symphony Orchestra, in a letter to 
Rene Devries, general representative of the Mu- 
COURLER: 
about the orchestra was excellent; | hear 
which proves the Courier’s public 


SICAI 

“The notice 
about it: everywhere 
ity value,” 


4 
-——-<@»- 


Year in and year out, for nearly a decade, For- 
tune Gallo’s San Carlo Opera Company has traveled 
back and forth across the United States, fulfilling 
every date promptly and scoring both financial and 
artistic success each season—a unique record. Now 
the enterprising manager has decided to let New 
York see just what kind of opera he has been pre- 
senting all over the country for $2. On September 
3 the San Carlo Opera Company will open a two 
weeks’ season in New York at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theatre, The Musica Courter ventures to 
predict that those who, judging by the past, regard 
cheap opera on an adequate scale as impossible in 
New York, will be surprised at the all round ex- 
cellence of the San Carlo performances. Gallo 
has taken a step in the right direction by coming to 
the metropolis. We expect to see the day when 
there will be two San Carlo companies under Gallo 
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management—one on the road as now, one playing 

only two or three of the largest cities in a whole 

season—and both as successful as the present one. 
—_——_-@——— 

Some of the energy which is being devoted to try- 
ing to “boost” certain “war songs” into popular 
favor would build several ships and cultivate num- 
berless war gardens. 

————o——— 


An ice skating ballet to be a novelty in the third 
act of Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” at the Metropolitan 
this winter? The Berlin Royal Opera did the trick 
many, many years ago and it has been duplicated 
frequently at other European opera houses. 

. ——_o—— 

Music does not win wars; it merely helps to 
cheer the soldiers when they are not battling. Only 
guns win wars and the screech of shells and whistle 
of bullets are the real obligatos when the actual 
fighting is done. Do not let us grow too mawkish 
about music, which, if it is not an art, is merely 
a pastime. The Musicat. Courter is concerned 
with music only as an art. 

ee 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


The Musicat Courter, the leading musical peri- 
odical in this country and Europe for almost forty 
years, contained the following news in its issue of 
thirty-six years ago: 

brignoli’s singing is the most pitiable perform- 
ance imaginable. In justice to himself, as well as 
to the public, the whilom tenor ought to retire, 

Amy Sherwin, soprano (who is still active as a 
teacher in London), was one of the artists at 
Rudolph Aronson’s Sunday evenings at the Metro- 
politan Concert Hall. 


Rafael Joseffy gave three concerts during the 
month of February for the benefit of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, the 
Free Kindergarten and Workingman’s School, and 
the German Hospital and Dispensary, the proceeds 
to be divided equally between those institutions. 
The concerts took place at Steinway Hall. 


By popular request, expressed through the news- 
papers, Her Majesty’s Opera Company gave Boito’s 
“Mefistofeles” at a Saturday evening per‘ormance 
in Baltimore instead of “Il Trovatore” as originaliy 
announced, 


Kubinstein’s opera, “Nero,” was a complete fail- 
ure in Berlin. 

Palermo is building a new opera house [the 
present Teatro Massimo] at an estimated cost of 


10,000,000 francs—about $2,000,000. 


“La Gazette Musicale,” one of the best directed 
musical journals on the continent, gave up the 
struggle for existence after a lifetime of forty- 
seven years, 

It is announced that in 1882 Wagner’s “Parsifal” 
will be produced at Bay reuth, the King of Bavaria 
paying the expenses. “The Germans do not show 
as yet,” says the Musica. Courter, “much interest 
in the forthcoming performance.” 

A young lady pianist at Vienna, Alphonsine 
Weiss, who had lost the use of her left hand from 
paralysis, played at a concert a movement from a 
Beethoven sonata, some Liszt transcriptions and 
Chopin etudes with her right alone “in such a mati- 
ner as to excite the admiration and wonder of the 
audience,” 

A new opera, “Eugene Aneguine” [exact spell- 
ing], by Tschaikowsky, has been given at the Rus- 
sian Opera House. The composer was called out 
thirty times. The execution was excellent. Signer 
Berignani, at whose benefit the first representation 
was given, made a profit of 6,200 rubles. 

Carl Rosa, the well known impresario, may 
succeed, it is said, in bringing Herr Wagner to this 
country. Good for Carl Rosa!—if he succeeds, 

Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company met with 
much success in Mexico. Six weeks’ performances 
are said to have taken in $64,500, ‘ 
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I SEE THAT— 


Florence Macbeth achieved another triumph at Ravinia 


ark. 
Agide Jacchia will be the principal conductor of the Bos- 
ton Grand Opera Company. 
Melanie Kurt is summering in 
New York, 

Minnie Tracey’s coming season promises to be “the best 
ever.” 

Sparks M. Berry has returned to Los Angeles. 

Riccardo Stracciari will sing in Chicago next season. 

The fifth annual music festival at Saco Valley took place 
July 26 and 27. 

Arthur Shattuck will appear with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. 
Wassili Leps and his orchestra delighted Willow Grove 
audiences. 
New York’s musical plays next season are to be minus 
chorus men. 

Alexander Lehmann entertained the American Guild of 
Violinists on his yacht. 

John McCormack and Galli-Curci will sing MacDermid 
songs next season, 

Yvonne de Tréville isschairman of the new music commit- 
tee of the Patriotic Song Committee. 

Edward Potjes has accepted the position as ditector of the 
piano at the Ward Belmont School. 

Nina Morgana and Claudia Muzio both lost their fathers 
during the past fortnight. 

Alfred Hertz will conduct the San Francisco Orchestra 
next season, 

Sol Marcosson is a daily driller at the Chautauqua Train- 
ing Camp. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is to perform two of 
Mana Zucca’s compositions. 

Ganna Walska entertained Ysaye and Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
Monteux. 

The birds sang the obligatos at the outdoor recital which 
Mme. Niessen-Stone gave. 

Marcia van Dresser enjoys doing her own housework. 

Ester Ferrabini will do Carmen, Tosca and Thais with La 
Scala Opera Company. 

Maggie Teyte goes to Mexico next week to sing at the 
opera season. 

Frank W. Healy has engaged Lucien Muratore to open his 
concert season. 

Ada Soder-Hueck has a long I'st of successful pupils to 
her credit. 

Jean Cooper will tour with Sara Bernhardt. 

The Aborn Operatic Classes continue daily despite the heat. 

The Philadelphia Music League has issued its prospectus. 

Nicola Thomas has been added to the faculty of the Gan- 
apol School. 

Raymond Havens gave a recital at Dartmouth College. 

Felix Fox raises his own table vegetables. 

Hunter Welsh is giving a series of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will give a two weeks’ sea- 
son in New York. 

Mme. Alda will give a recital at Ocean Grove next Sat- 
urday. 

In California they even have operatic productions at the 
ranches. 

Hindustani interpretations made up 

Bertha and Katherine Fiske. 

St. Louis experimented with community singing. 

Paderewski will tour Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
ezuela and Guatemala. 

There will be no Bracale opera season for San Francisco. 

The Los Angeles papers speak of Lester Donahue as being 
“always level headed, simple and unaffected.” 

Gilderoy Scott-Rocky sang for the sailors. 

London is learning something about American music. 

Felice Lyne delighted a London audience. 

Herman Klein has been lecturing on American music. 

Sir Thomas Beacham produced a new version of “Nozze 
di Figaro.” 

Thirty-six years ago Tschaikowsky’s 
was produced 


Westchester County, 


a recital given by 


Ven- 


“Eugene Aneguine” 


California musicians are many of them summering at 
Carmel. 

Wendel Heighton arrived in New York last week. 

It is understood the Mexican Government is backing the 
opera season at the capital. 

Giuseppe Creatore is to conduct grand opera. 

Salvatore de Stefano has been engaged to tour with Alma 
Gluck 

Comte de Delma-Heide’s Paris matinees were a great 
success. 
Adelaide Fischer is the sister of O*to Fischer, 
the College of Music in Wichita, Kan. 
The Lambs will give McCormack autographed resolutions. 
Helen Stanley will sing three times with the New York 
Philharmonic next season. 

Julia Claussen has been engaged for special roles at the 
Metropolitan. 

Ohio music teachers honored Godowsky. 

Harold Henry is to play with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Anna Case’s song. “Our America,” 
the John Church Company. 

Marie Narelle is to make an American tour. 

There is to be music at the Bronx Exposition, which opens 
May 30, 1018. 

Godowsky wants a scientific explanation for everything. 

A great American concert is planned for Paris. 

Chicago is to have the first English opera in several years. 

Enlisted musicians are to parade in Chicago. 

The National Music Monthly starts this month as successor 
of the Music Student. H. R. F, 


director of 


« 


has been published by 
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THE MAN OF NO COUNTRY 
AND NO AGE 


The editorial staff of the MusicaL Courier 
gently suggested to its friend, Byron Hagel, who, 
from the ease of a study chair in the country, but 
not too far away from the seashore, generally 
manages to turn out some rambling paragraphs 
each week for “The Bystander,” that country and 
seashore were enjoyed just as much by it—the edi- 
torial staff--as by himself, especially in a torrid 
August; and that, if Mr. Hagel were moved to 
come to its assistance with an ‘editorial thought or 
two, there would be just so much more country, 
so much more seashore and so much more vaca- 
tion for ye editors. Which gentle hint brought 
forth a characteristic reply from the gentleman of 
as much leisure as he can arrogate to himself. 

“Dear ‘We,’” he wrote, “I am afraid I could 
never rise to the dignity and responsibility of the 
first person plural and turn out a real editorial; 
but the other day | happened to run across an old 
print of an ancient organ on which little Ludwig 
3eethoven learned to play with two more limbs 
than you need on most other instruments, and that 
print started a train of thought which you might 
work up into something for an August page—I 
suppose you would like it better if I started August 
with a lower case A. 

“The principal thought was of how futile is all 
of this bickering, brought on by the war, about 
French, italian, German, Russian, English, Ameri- 
can, Fijian, Siamese, or any other national music. 

“Just look at this Ludwig van Beethoven! How 
are you going to classify him? Can the Dutchmen 
claim him by virtue of his name and descent? By 
the way, the farthest that his family can be traced 
back is to that town in Flanders of which we have 
heard so much ever since the war started, Louvain. 
Sven that metropolis cannot claim the family, for 
its home was not there but in a tiny village nearby. 
All this, however, was more than a century before 
Ludwig himself appeared on earth. Following the 
trend which is still paramount today—from the 
country to the great city—the family had reached 
\ntwerp by tO80; and when Beethoven was born, 
probably in 1770, though he himself voted for 1772, 
his father and grandfather were both musicians in 
the Court Band of the Elector of Cologne at Bonn. 

“So Beethoven was born in [bonn, the son of 
Johann van Beethoven, tenor, and Maria Magda- 
lena Keverich, widowed Leym, daughter of a head 
cook at Ehrenbreitstein. There is no doubt that 
Germany can claim him by birth and at least by 
half blood; but does that make him a German com- 
poser? That's the question, for as soon as he be- 
gan to grow up he got out of Germany and stayed 
out the rest of his life. He was only seventeen 
years old when he made his first trip to Vienna 
and met Mozart there. He probably did not stay 
there more than three months or so on this visit, 
but Vienna and its men and its music stuck in 
his mind and his only thought was to go there 
again and stay there. Five years later, when he 
was only twenty-two years old, he climbed into a 
coach again and took the long ride to the Austrian 
capital once more. In 1792 he hired a garret room 
in the house of some printer in the Alserstadt, 
which was outside the walls in those days, and 
settled down to really learn his profession by tak- 
ing lessons of Papa Haydn, at the exorbitant price 
of 19 cents an hour, 

“And there, in the country of his choice, he 
stayed for the rest of his life. So it seems as if 
Austria had rather a better claim on him than any 
other country. 





He couldn't help being born in 
Germany, but it was his own free choice which 
took him to Austria and kept him there. Were you 
ever in Vienna? If so, | am sure you must endorse 
Beethoven’s choice. One would hardly faney it 
for a summer resort this year, [ imagine, bift there 
aren’t many pleasanter cities either to look at or 
to live in in normal times. Life is easy there. 
Becthoven, the rather grumpy old curmudgeon— 
as he is always pictured, though | am sure with 
undeserved exaggeration—evidently found in the + 
polite, affable, warm hearted ladies and gentlemen 
of Vienna, the proper antidote for his own 
brusqueness. And then the Vienna woods and hills, 
affording him the quiet and solitude which bred 
his wonderful thoughts ! 

“So—to get back to the main train of thought— 
Beethoven by himself is a pretty good plea to sup- 
port the thesis that music—good music—is inter- 
national. Half the countries in western Europe 
contributed, through heredity or environment, to 
help form the immortal masterpieces which we 
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know ; and the rest of the western world can claim 
title in him as well, through having made his art 
its own. It is not the place of production that 
makes a work of art great, but the size of the field 
in which it is assimilated. 

“I remember friend Philip Hale hit the nail right 
on the head in his usual apt manner in a line that 
he wrote many years ago: ‘There are two kinds 
of geniuses,’ said Philip, ‘Boston geniuses and real 
geniuses.’ Beethoven was no Boston genius, no 
Bonn genius, and no Vienna genius. He was, and 
is, a world genius—THE world genius in music— 
and will continue to be, no matter how far away 
from his path music may wander in the future. 
According to’ my idea there are only two other 
superhuman brains in music besides his—those of 
Bach and Mozart. This trinity—Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven—alone caught the clear beam, straight 
from heaven. Some will clamor to add Richard 
Wagner ; let them, if they will. My query is this: 
How is it that some supposedly intelligent persons 
in various of the Allied countries can so confuse 
the commercial present—which alone is responsible 
for this war--with the artistic past as to demand 
that the music of all who bear the German or 
Austrian trade-mark, even remotely, shall be en- 
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tirely taboo? There are, indeed, few so prejudiced 
as to insist on the exclusion of the trinity I have 
named, but there are many who protest against 
Wagnerian opera in the Allied countries. To 
Americans among these latter I can only say, ‘re- 
member for what purpose we entered the war—to 
make the world safe for democracy.’ Richard 
Wagner it was who, in 1848, drew upon himself 
an exile of years for attempting to do that very 
thing. If you want to bar the contemporaries, suit 
yourself. There is hardly one of them, except 
Richard Strauss, whose genius demands a hearing 
for itself, and even in his case all of the works 
that are worth hearing date from years before the 
war. 

“To those of us whose ears are attuned to it, 
music—the art of widest, almost universal appeal— 
offers the first and strongest consolation in this 
time of distraction which has fallen upon all the 
world; and to deprive ourselves, through any 
petty, provincial motives, garbed in the guise of 
patriotism, ot the ineffable boon it has to offer, 
is the height of folly. 

“Written from a long way behind the lines on 
this third day of August in the year before Vic 
tory. RG Sh 








WHERE BEETHOVEN LEARNED TO PLAY THE ORGAN 


This picture, from an old print, shows the old organ of the 


boy, learned to play the organ under the direction of Brother 


for the morning mass, and one of the books which he used is 
the young Beethoven as the 


will be noticed that the stops of the organ are in the upper part of 


Presumably, when any quick change of stops became nec 
i modern than thie one, the stops were oftentimes placed where 


to reach. 


the stops under his direction. Even in organs considerably more 


was physically impossible for the organist to draw them without 
so famous an organist as the late Alexandre Guilmant in such circumstances 


assist, for instance, 


Minorite church in Bonn. Here 
Willibald Koel When twelve years of age, he played regularly 
shown on the organ desk The portrait, hanging on the wall 


Kurfuirstlichen Court Organist. At 


assistance. 


Beethoven, as an eleven year old 


shows 


the right is a chair from the house of Beethoven's parents It 
the case. where they would be very difficult for the organist 
essary, the rganist had some ore to assist him, manipulating 


1 wi it 
Pupils and young organists considered it an honor to 
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GOOD CONDUCTING AND GOOD 
CONDUCT 


lf all men are born equal, how is it that every 
orchestral player does not become a conductor? 
We assume, of course, that the conductor’s position 
is considered a better one than the player’s. Many 
persons will say that it is all a matter of chance or 
influence and that many of the conductors now 
directing big orchestras would have been selling 
dry goods behind a counter or upholding the 
majesty of the law in a policeman’s uniform if they 
had not charmed the ladies at social functions and 
done a good deal of wire pulling among the men 
of business, That is the kind of criticism the man 
who is up has to stand from the man who is down. 
We understand the bitter remarks of the man who 
thinks the other fellow has been lucky, but we are 
not so sure of the means by which the other fel- 
low rose to his exalted position, In the first place, 
however, we must deny that all men are born equal. 

\ll that the Constitution of the United States 
teaches is that all men are equal in the eyes of the 
law. From a mental point of view, however, all 
men are unequal, Even if the brain power was 
equally great, there are differences of temperament, 
health, environment, and training to make boys who 
were equal become men who are unequal, or differ- 
ent from each other, 

Of one thing the orchestral player can be sure, 
and that is, that it is not always the best musician 
who becomes the conductor, Of course it is often 
true that the conductor is the best musician in the 
orchestra, but he does not necessarily hold his posi- 
tion by virtue of his supreme musicianship. 

It is the force of personality that makes the con- 
ductor. We mean the natural inborn personal mag- 
netism or inexplicable force of character, not the 
loud, assertive, pushing manner of the aggressive 
man. The man who wastes his nerve force making 
a noise and keeping on the move is not so likely to 
have as great a store of that reserve force laid 
away as the man who lets his magnetism escape 
only through the conductor’s baton, Two of the 
greatest conductors who have ever lived are fine 
examples of quiet, reserved force. We refer to the 
late Hans Richter and the Hungarian Arthur 
Nikisch, It would be difficult to find anywhere two 
less demonstrative men than these. We know very 
well that those great conductors were born with 
genius and that no ordinary man can equal them 
by trying to copy them, It is not the manner of 
beating time that makes the difference. It is that 
strange, indescribable power which some persons 
have of holding the attention and influencing the 
wills of those with whom they come in contact, 
that makes them great. Anybody can learn to beat 
time. But a very great conductor like Nikisch of- 
ten leaves the mere beating of the time to take care 
of itself and confines his attention entirely to the 
interpretation. Arthur Payne, the concertmaster 
of the London Symphony Orchestra which visited 
the United States a few years ago, told us that he 
has occasionally asked Arthur Nikisch if he would 
mind beating the time in one or two different places 
where it was hard for the players to get the change 
of tempo, So the young conductor who learns to 
beat time is not learning to imitate Arthur Nikisch. 

The musicians in the orchestra can detect the 
weaknesses of the conductor as quickly as the con- 
ductor can tell the wrong notes of the players. It 
will take the young conductor some little time to 
gain confidence in himself, unless he is totally ig- 
norant, when he is liable to have all the confidence 
in the world. But the one great art of controlling 
the players is the mystery we cannot explain. Felix 
Mott! was asked how a man was to lear to con- 
duct. He thought for a moment and then said: 
“Well, you go to the conductor’s desk and take up 
the stick. If you can conduct you can; if you 
can’t—you can't!” Of course the great Austrian 
conductor meant that if you had a personality that 
dominated the players for the time being you could 
dominate them; otherwise you could not. Mottl 
took it for granted that the would-be conductor 
had learned all about the music before he went to 
the conductor’s desk. 

The important study for the young conductor is 
how to strengthen his force of character, personal 
magnetism, or whatever it is called. We know that 
all dissipations weaken the personal force. A man 
suffering from the depression that follows follies 
cannot possibly get the same work from his men 
as he could if he was in the best of health and 
spirits. Everything else being equal, the man with 
the clear eyes, the glow of healthy blood in his 
cheeks, and the elastic step of vitality, will dom- 
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inate the dull-eyed man whose cheek is pale with 
fast living and whose actions are heavy because he 
is tired, 

It is indisputable that the man who does not re- 
spect himself cannot expect others to respect him. 
By self respect we do not mean conceit. There are 
many conceited jackasses at whom everybody 
laughs. The musician who most respects himself, 
in the best sense oft the word, is the man who stands 
the best chance of raising himself a little above 
his fellows. The young man who sows his wild 
oats must have the aid of genius to compete with 
the self-respecting man who makes the most of 
what he has. Of course a man with a million dol- 
lars can squander where the man with only a thou- 
sand must save. And the man of genius may play 
all sorts of pranks that the ordinary man must 
avoid. But time has an unpleasant way of deal- 
ing with squanderers. 

Sometimes the “Honest Abe” is taken from his 
log cabin and made President Lincoln; and some- 
times the “Napoleon of Wall Street” is instructed 
in the mysteries of lockstep, and initiated to the 
select circles of Sing Sing. Sometimes the youth 
who has everything in his favor, whose family name 
is respected in his state and city, on whose expan- 
sive brow genius has written “Great Possibilities” 
and whose eye flashes with light of intellect—some- 
times this fine young man loses his self respect and 
becomes the shuffling, shambling, degraded wreck 
of humanity that loafs about saloons waiting and 
begging for a drop to drink. We have seen this sort 
of thing more than once. We have seen concert 
violinists come down to the fiddle and harp out- 
side the Saturday night tavern. We have seen the 
operatic star bawling obscene songs to a crowd of 
jeering newsboys, and we have seen the great con- 
ductor carried from the hospital for paralytics to 
his pauper’s grave. But we have never yet heard 
any of these notable wrecks say that the high old 
times they had had in their downward career were 
worth as much as the itions they might have 
held if they had not trifled with their self respect. 

We may have seemed to wander a long way from 
our subject, but in reality we have not gone far 
away, for at bottom it is character and self respect 
that will advance the man who has not been born 
a genius. And if our readers happen to be born 
geniuses we take the liberty of saying that good 
conduct is not unbecoming in them. Good conduct- 
ing and good conduct get along very well together. 


coenniques enna 
FOR MEN ONLY 


An apparently intelligent musician recently called 
our attention to what he considered the blunder of 
the Government in calling musicians to the colors. 
We asked him to show a reason why a young man 
who happened to be a musician had any more right 
to be exempted that a young lawyer or a young mer- 
chant had. “Think of the waste—the dreadful 
waste of expensive training when a musical artist 
is called to the army,” he exclaimed, evidently tak- 
ing it for granted that we would agree with him. 
We did not agree. We refuse to put musicians 
among the supermen on the one hand or among 
women and invalids on the other hand. And we 
would not excuse young clergymen from the duty of 
defending their flag except for physical incapacity — 
weakness of the heart and softness of the head, or 
some such valid reason. If a man is a man he 
ought to do his duty like a man. If he is an invalid 
he is to be pitied and defended by the strong who 
are not burdened with his infirmity. And if the 
women are wise they will suppress those unbalanced 
soldierettes who thrust their undraped limbs into 
bifurcated khaki and assume the swaggering and 
martial outside of militant sopranos. We want no 
dispatches from the front announcing that “the hand 
that rocks the cradle has kicked the bucket,” as the 
foreign student of English metaphor remarked. We 
do not want to see our women fighting or our whis- 
kered grenadiers masquerading as young mothers. 
Both are ineffectual and therefore extravagantly 
foolish. We were deeply touched by the heartfelt 
oratory of the soap box politician when he declared 
that the petticoat was a woman’s crown of glory 
even if his anatomical geography was slightly off 
the map. And the woman who said that the red 
trousers of the soldiers of France covered many a 
brave heart would not have been so enthusiastic for 
a sister soldier’s heart protector. Nor can we wax 
eloquent in praise of the man who thinks that skill 
on an ivory keyboard or an ebony fingerboard is 
enough to keep him from the honorable duty of de- 
fending his native land. 

We are not discussing the war at all. It is no 
part of our business as editors of a newspaper de- 
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voted to musical interests to express opinions for 
or against warfare. But it is well within the scope 
of our duties to insist that musicians are men as 
other men are. We feel it a disgrace to our own 
manhood when the suggestion is made that musical 
artists should be put in a special class—put on the 
shelf with useless bric-a-brac. We flatter ourselves 
that we are able to rise above that class bias of 
which Herbert Spencer speaks. Listen to him: 

Many years ago a solicitor sitting by me at dinner com- 
plained bitterly of the injury which the then lately estab- 
lished County Courts were doing his profession. He 
enlarged on the topic in a way implying that he expected 
me to agree with him in therefore condemning them. 
So ye gee was he of going beyond the professional 
point of view that what he regarded as a grievance he 
thought I also ought to regard as a grievance: oblivious 
of the fact that the more economical administration of 
justice of which his lamentation gave me proof was to 
me, not being a lawyer, matter for rejoicing. 

We are able to go beyond the professional point 
of view in this matter and to see that the more 
quickly we get a strong army the sooner will the 
war end and the world can get back to its regular 
work. We cannot excuse the musicians, therefore, 
as their presence will help to swell the ranks and 
hasten the desired end. We do not for a moment 
believe that the musician is mentally and morally 
and physically superior or inferior to the lawyer, 
doctor, broker or merchant. 

We have read beautiful tales of deadly bullets 
being turned aside by mother’s Bible in the chest 
pocket of the soldier. Base rumor whispers that a 
pack of cards has been equally potent as a life pre- 
server. We do not wish to appear too commercial, 
but we cannot help suggesting a breastplate com- 
posed of a dozen copies of the Musicat Courier, a 
publication which has withstood many a “paper bul- 
let of the brain” during nearly forty years. 

Perhaps the field gray soldiers of the most mu- 
sical nation would lose heart and resign themselves 
to their fate with cries of “camarad” if they saw the 
serried ranks of the Musica Courter bearing down 
on them like the wood of Great Birnam moving to 
high Dunsinane and terrifying Macbeth. The sup- 
port of the MusicaL Courter has been welcome 
enough in peace times to a goodly number of musi- 
cians. 

Forward into battle 
Let our paper go. 


AT RANDOM 


Can there be any grain of truth in the sugges- 
tion contained in the peculiar letter below which 
was recently received at the MusicaL Courier 
office ? 

“DEAR SiR: 

“A copy of your respectable paper fell off of a train 
going thru our section and we past it round for everyone to 
read in Jenkinses Corners. What we want to know is, 
what is opera, and we all come to the conclusion that them 
fellers that want it in English want it in English be- 
caus they can’t write in German or Spanish or whatever 
lingo opera comes in. If you sent us a line to Jenkinses 
Corners, it wood do your paper a lot of good all round 
hear. Yours truly, 

(Signed) “Henry RusBen Pike.” 


Frederick Niecks has a long article in the July 
number of the Monthly Musical Record on the 
right and wrong method of composing. We be- 
lieve that it is well to teach pupils as thoroughly as 
possible, but we see very little value in estimating 
the methods of the different composers. The only 
real test is results. How good or bad is the com- 
position when it is done? Nobody cares how it got 


done. 
emeesintalesesenes 


“Now is the winter that has gone and went, 

Made glorious summer by‘this sun of New York.” 

“If music with our food be good, play on.” 

“T am never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

“That is because you have been fed up on the sour 
stuff.” 


—(Shakespeare II.) 


It is rumored that among the improvements to 
be made this summer at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is the furnishing of the press room with a 
rack for the hats and coats of the gentlemen of the 
press, and the installation of a telephone in the 
same room, 

It is also: rumored that Maxim silencers will be 
placed on the venerable chairs which have squeaks, 
originating, history says, in the year 1879. 


That corn in the ear which the farmers talk so 
much about is not related at all to the cornet in the 
ear which we hear too loud, too late, too often in 
a flat across the street. Quick, nurse! hand us the 
smelling salts! 
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Ready Made Oratorio—Texas Strad—The Pipes and 
Ukuleles 





To any young American composer who is looking for 
patriotic and poetic text to set to music in these thrilling 
times, I heartily recommend something that I am sure has 
been overlooked up to now—the famous statement issued 
by Secretary Daniels anent the attention paid by U boats 
to our transport fleet. Imagine the gorgeous choral out- 
burst on the very opening line of this epic, “It is with the 
joy of a great relief!” And what a delicious tenor solo 
could be worked up on “Tell the complete story of peril 
and courage,” to be followed by an orchestral intermezzo, 
with kettle drum rolls and deep growls on the double 
basses, to the suggestion in “U boats gathering for what 
they deemed a slaughter.” 

There are one or two more little poetic suggestions as 
the message goes on, but, like the familiar wasp, it carries 
the real sting in its tail, The very text, indeed, reminds 
one of the glorious rhythms of some of the immortal 
Psalms of David. 

The whole nation will rejoice that so great a peril is passed for 
the vanguard of the men who will fight our battles in France. No 
more thrilling Fourth of July celebration could have been arranged 
than this glad news that lifts the shadows of dread from the heart 
of America! 

What finer text could be desired for a thrilling, trium- 
phant, stirring pean of praise, with an accompaniment of 
coast artillery in the back yard a la the Tschaikowsky of 
“1812” or the late Patrick Gilmore? 

The funniest part of the whole thing is that Secretary 
Daniels and Head Government Writer Creel admit that 
they are newspaper men; but no real newspaper man would 
ever have written such bombastic stuff as these officials. 
Let us hope that those who translated this statement into 
the various languages of our allies eliminated all the fancy 
expressions, which have no part in an official statement. 
It must make every American who has read: the terse and 
telling language of the reports of our allies blush with 
shame to realize that the English could read it just as it 


was written. 
ee 2&2. & 8 


This is the exact wording of a letter which came to Eddy 
Brown a couple of weeks ago: 

One of the best toned most preserved (plenty of Strad varnish 
needs very little repairing nothing missing) genuine Strad, most 
beautifull tone like you would bite in a chunk of Honey. Also 
carrying power, none better, judge for yourself $2,500, Will sell 
it at this price. (Put in proper shape will bring 5,000, 7,500 and 
maybee $10,000.) Most perfect, sweat toned Violin of all Strad’s. 
Please try it once it is for sale very cheap $2,500. I want two 
thousand five hundred dollars for it ($350 bow with it) I have no 
right to appreciate our violin but you will tipp your hat off once 
in possession of same, Violin has Cremona Honey biting chocolate 
perfume violet roses dreamy organ most Pleasing powerfull tone. 
First come first surved. 

The Bystander can testify to its genuineness, for he, 
too, received a very similar letter evidently written by the 

‘ 
same gentleman. It was dated from “somewhere in 
Texas,” if I remember right. I haven’t bought the good 
old honeycomb yet—have you, Eddy? 
es 88 

Mrs. A. S. King, who has been connected with the Mu- 
sica Courter almost longer than the Musica Courter has 
been connected with itself, told me a story about the old 
days of the paper when the offices were down in Union 
Square. ; 

One day a lady came in and asked to be allowed to see 
a copy of the Musicat Courter. She said she had fre- 
quently heard about it; that it was the best musical paper 
in America, but she had never happened to see it. 
She was given a copy anda chair. For twenty minutes or 
a half hour she carefully looked through the paper ; then 
she stepped to the window and returned it, saying: 

“Thank you for letting me look at the paper. I see 
that it is only for real musicians. I’m just a music 


teacher.” 
** * * * 


How many people will agree with Poet G. E. Phair, 
who indicted the following ditty: 
HEROES. 
He watched the Kilties passing by 
With sturdy limbs and bare. 
The pipes were skirlin’ loud and high 
Upon the summer air. 
“They must be brave,” he turned to say 
“To stand that music every day.” 

Personally I love the noise—in limited quantities—al- 
though I do know a young lady, of Scotch descent on both 
sides and with a real Scotch name, who can't bear it. If 
you want to read something that will take your mind off 
of the heat, turn to that classic of English literature, 
“Three Men in a Boat,” and read what Jerome K. Jerome 
said about the unfortunate man who was carried away by 
his passion for the Scotch national horror. 

Ee Se a Be 


The Bystander was recently in receipt of this “poetic” 
effusion, apropos of that French conundrum: 
“Ve 2 be !— 
Vege curr eect eras te aes W, Ban 
I guessed ‘Camille’s’ number right off, you see. 
Now just for this don’t number me twenty-three.” 

“Tf you tell me who I am,” went on the postal, “I will 
admit it. I also stand by the CourreEr——” 

This is just to let you know, W. P., that The Bystander 
got your postal. I wouldn’t tell you who you were, even 
if I knew, W. P., and the only excuse I can find for you 
is this un-Christian heat, which has made many of us a 
trifle weak where we should be strong. 

ee. 2%, @ 

Will Rogers tells about a musician who claimed exemp- 
tion from the draft on the ground that he was the only 
man in a Hawaiian orchestra who could tell when a uku- 
lele is out of tune. 


Some feat, that! Byron Hace. 
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‘Hunter Welsh in University Lectures 





Philadelphia, Pa., August 2, 19017. 

The second historic lecture recital “Masterpieces of the 

Pianoforte,” to be given by Hunter Welsh at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was presented in Houston Hall, 
on Friday evening, July 20. The large audience, as on the 
occasion of the first lecture, was composed largely 
of students. 
_ Mr. Welsh experienced no difficulty in holding the atten- 
tion of the audience throughout the presentation and as 
a consequence, from the beginning of his spoken text to 
the final chord of a well chosen set of program illustra- 
tions, an interest was maintained that gradually intensified 
toward the close. Mr. Welsh possesses a pleasing speak- 
ing voice, and his manner of presenting a subject has in 
it the art of impromptu conversation, combined with clear 
enunciation and an attitude of pronounced sincerity. 
“Chopin and His Works” was the subject selected for 
discussion. In unfolding the known facts relative to the 
composer and his writings, likewise in offering more or 
less original deductions concerning Chopin’s status and 
influence, Mr. Welsh drew some thoroughly logical con- 
clusions of fine educational value. 

Among the numbers rendered, the A flat major polonaise 
was given with a perfect balance of intellect and emotion, 
that proved masterly. The full round tone of excellent 
resonance, coupled with vigor and assurance, formed a 
delightful reflection of dramatic and poetic contrast. Mr. 





HUNTER WELSH. 


Welsh played the “Marche Funebre” from op. 35, in a 
distinctive style that won much praise. The selections 
were the sonata in B flat minor, op. 35; the mazurkas in 
B minor and A minor and the E flat minor and A flat 
major polonaises. 


“Liszt, the Man, the Virtuoso” 


“Liszt, the Man, the Virtuoso, His Works, Genius, and 
Influence on Modern Composition,” were the principal cap- 
tions under which Mr. Welsh discussed his subject in 
Houston Hall, on the evening of July 27. 

With excellent understanding, the speaker revealed the 
character and musicianship of Liszt in a tersely woven 
discourse that left no vital points uncovered. Carefully 
analyzing the primal motives by which the art life of the 
master was formed and guided. Mr. Welsh then clearly 
set forth the causes for the changes that affected the 
virtuoso’s activities, and to some extent dwelt upon the 
study of Liszt as a type, which naturally included an 
examination of the possibilities as well as an endeavor to 
define the limitations of mentality, achievement, and in- 
fluence surrounding the pianist-composer. 

Although the night was excessively warm, Mr. Welsh 
was greeted by a comparatively large audience that gave 
close attention to the interesting dissertation and enthusias- 
tically applauded the numbers offered. The following 
Liszt numbers, rendered with fine understanding, brought 
the lecture to a close: Thirteenth Rhapsodie, “Sposalizio,” 
“Sonetto dei Petrarca” No. 47, from “Italie,” sonata in B 
minor (in one movement). G. M. W. 


Florence Macbeth’s Chicago Success 





The success of Florence Macbeth at Ravinia Park, Chi- 
cago, is continuing, her manager, Daniel Mayer, having 
received a telegram telling of the ovation which was ac- 
corded her in the “Barber of Seville,” especially in the 
lesson scene. Miss Macbeth scored recently also in the 
title role of “Lucia.” 


Harold Henry to Play With Chicago Symphony 





The dates for the appearances of Harold Henry, the 
gifted American pianist, as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been set for November 9 and 10, 
1917. Negotiations are pending with Mr. Henry’s man- 
agers, Haensel and Jones, for several other orchestral en- 
gagements during the forthcoming season. 





HIT OR MISS 











“Mme. Butterfly” in Chicago 


Mme. potty wanted to be called Mme. Pinkerton. 
Likewise a Middle Western musician objects to being 
called by the name of her first husband and though her 
second husband left her, she now insists on traveling 
under the name which she once threw away. There is a 
reason. No pension could be paid under the old name. 


The Teacher Is Waiting 


Many teachers advertise that they have a long list of 
waiting pupils. Most of the time the waiting is on the 
other foot, so to say. 


A Lesson in Arithmetic 


There are teachers who announce yearly that their regis- 
tration over the previous season has increased by 50 per 
cent. If one of those busy teachers had sent an announce- 
ment to the Musica Courier some twelve years ago, and 
if, at that time, said teacher had had only two pupils, he 
he would have now over one thousand pupils. Beware of 
those schools and teachers who yearly have an increase of 
50 per cent, in their registration. There are some schools 
which can take the above arithmetical problem to them- 
selves. It fits them. 


A Vocal Sherlock Holmes 


A vocal teacher has just discovered the principle of the 
vocal art of the eighteenth century and advertises his dis- 
covery extensively, though as yet it has not helped him in 
bringing forward a Caruso, a Muratore, a Galli-Curci, a 
Rosa Raisa—in fact, not even a Daddi, even when the 
latter sings the role of the dumb servant in the “Secret 
of Suzanne.” It is often better for students to study with 
teachers who follow the beaten path than to seek out new 
Sherlock Holmeses in the musical field. 


Free Sneeze Cure for Soldiers and Sailors 





Very patriotically the Salsomaggiore Dry Fog Institute, 
at 235 West Seventy-second street, New York, offers a 
free hay fever cure for any one wearing the uniform of 
Uncle Sam in the Army or Navy. As is well known, the 
Salsomaggiore treatment is a wonderfully effective spe 
cific for hay fever, as well as for all throat and nos« 
ailments, and among those who take the Salsomaggiore 
waters year after year are Caruso, Grace la Rue, Geral- 
dine Farrar, Titta Ruffo, Jean de Reszke, Frances Alda, 
Pasquale Amato, the Duke of Abruzzi, Emmy Destinn, 
Eleanora Duse, and other important persons all over the 
world. Many hay fever sufferers have been in the habit 
of going tc the White Mountains and other far away 
resorts in order to obtain relief from the dreaded ailment 
Some of the sufferers are enrolled in the Army and Navy. 
and it would have been impossible for them to get away 
from the hot centers this summer in order to escape the 
troublesome sneeze fits. It is therefore not only a patriotic 
but also a humanitarian act which the Salsomaggiore Dry 
Fog Institute is doing in offering its invaluable curative 
resources free to those who are doing their duty to 
their country. 


Concert at the French Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Club 


Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
a clubhouse has been opened at 6 East Sixty-eighth street, 
New York, for the comfort and entertainment of the 
French soldiers and sailors who are stationed for longer 
or shorter periods in the vicinity. Francis Rogers, who 
has been active in the establishment of this club, arranged 
a “Grande Soirée musicale et littéraire,” which took place 
on the evening of July 30 before an audience of French 
seamen, whose enthusiasm mounted almost as high as the 
mercury in the sorely strained thermometer. The artists 
were Mrs, Grenville Snelling, Loraine Wyman, Howard 
Brockway, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers and Ernest 
Perrin. 


Mary Kaestner on the Coast 


Mary Kaestner, the dramatic soprano of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, is spending her vacation on the Pacific 
¢ oast near Los Angeles. California is her home, and this 
is her first visit to her native heath since she went to Italy 
to study seven years ago. Miss Kaestner will return to 
New York the middle of August and begin to prepare at 
that time for her next season’s touring with the San Carlo 
organization. 


Frederic Martin at Highland Beach 


Frederic Martin, the eminent basso, will sojourn until 
August 15 at Highland Beach, N. J., and from then until 
September 1 at Noank, Conn. This artist has won an ex 
cellent reputation for himself both as a teacher and soloist. 
recent successful concert appearances being at Danville, 
Va.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Toledo and Tiffin, Ohio 


Melanie Kurt Summering at Katonah 





Melanie Kurt, the Metropolitan Opera singer, is 
spending the summer at Katonah, Westchester County, 
New York, where she is indulging in the simple life and 
resting up for next season, which will be the usual busy 
one for the singer. 


Tullio Serafin, the Italian conductor, who was mentioned 
as pessible successor to Toscanini at the Metropolitan, is 
active once more after suffering a badly broken arm, 
caused by an automobile accident in the course of his serv- 
ice with the army. Serafin, one of the best conductors in 
Italy, will be at the Dal Verme of Milan during the com- 
ing season. 
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EMIL BUCKER 


(Concert and Theatre Bureau) 
22 Sinpang, Soerabaia, Java, Dutch East Indies 


Artists considering tours in the Far East are requested to communicate with Mr. Bucker who will be pleased to 
supply them with all particulars especially as to Java and Sumatra, where he has directed the 
tours of Katharine G n, Paul Dufault, Mirowitsch and Piastro, etc. 














= “*pUF A U—A Genuine Artist’’ 


Mile. Dufau has scored triumphs in all of the great musical 
centers abroad, and has received enthusiastic appreciation from 





La Grange Citizen, July %2, 1917. 


PRIBUTE TO MLLE. DUFAU. even crowned heads, hence it was certainly a great honor to 
Granp Opera Star Dispravep TALENTS AND VERSATILITY have her in La Grange. 
in La Grance, Ii, In a beautifully chosen program Mile. Dufau was given 


Seldom does it fall to the lot of music lovers in La Grange ample opportunity to display her rare talents and versatility. 
to have a grand opera star in their midst. This unusual treat She possesses personality, great charm, wonderful dramatic 
was made possible only through the close friendship existing | POwe™, magnetism and masterly ability. Her technic is fault- 
betwasks Wile Daikac anil ive. feenet: less, her voice exquisitely rich in tone and shading, and her 

temperament so artistic it leaves nothing to be desired in the 
line of perfect interpretation. 

As a fitting close | to her part of the program, Mile. Dufau 
sang the inspiring ‘‘Marseillaise’ as only a native of France 
could sing it, and this was graciously followed by a splendid 
rendering of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Of course to fully appreciate what so great a prima donna 
can do, one should see and hear her in the auditorium where 
the wonderful power of her vo'ce can be unrestrained, and 
where her almost irresistible dramatic ability can find legitimate 
expression, for Mlle. Dufau is a born actress as well as 
cantatrice. 


Newport Herald, July 16, 1917. 


Mile. Jenny Dufau, prima donna of the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, and a genuine artist, gave a recital in the 
Opera House last evening. The audience was of good quality 
and quick to recognize the great merit of the singer’s work. 

Mile. Dufau was announced as a coloratura soprano and cor- 
rectly so. Her voice is clear, brilliant, and has flexibility to a 
marked degree. It was used with real artistic skill throughout a 
’ long, fine and varied program beginning with the flowery aria 
from “Traviata,” “Ah, fors’ é lui,” passing to groups of charm- 
ing songs in English and French and ending with Arditi’s 
standard concert valse, “Il Bacio.” 

The singer’s versatility was remarkable. She did not hesitate 
at the most florid roulades which were always sung in perfect 
tune and easily, and at the same time she was entirely successful 
in interpreting an old Purcell song, the charming little “Pirate 
Dreams,” which was most tenderly sung. A French Villanelle 
or a Chaminade gem. Her enunciation throughout was one of 
the most agreeable features, both the English and French words 
being given with clearness and precision, and always there was 
present the true idea of singing, that it is really rhythmic 
oratory. 

The singer was heartily encored and called to the footlights 
at the close of each section, receiving a large bouquet of roses 
after one. 

Her singing of the “Avengers” (the American “Marseillaise,” 
and a fine song) roused great enthusiasm and she came forward 
and sang the “Marseillaise,”’ the audience rising and demanding 
still more, to which she responded with “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” with the people again on their feet. 
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August 9, 1977 


How Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri 
Are Spending Vacation Days 





Lucien Muratore, tenor, and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
are spending their vacation at Waterford, Conn., where 
they are living the simple life, near the seaside. They have 
a motor boat in which Muratore goes fishing and the tenor, 
born in Marseilles, knows how to fix a “Bouillabaisie” 


MUSICAL COURIER 


with fish caught by hiraself, and the feast is thoroughly 
enjoyed afterward by himself and Mme. Muratore. The 
Muratores rise early and take a plunge in the surf. On 
his return to the house, Muratore devotes his time to 
keeping up his vocal technic and to his repertoire. 

Jacques Pintel, who won the first prize at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Paris, and a pianist of uncommon talent, has 
been retained especially by the Muratores and with this 
able accompanist they not only look over their roles, but 
also brush up the numbers in which they were heard last 


25 


season in concert and are preparing many new selections 
for their concert tour this coming season. 

Following an afternoon rehearsal with his accompanist, 
Muratore takes his lesson in painting with the famous 
American painter, Willard Metcalf, who, by the way, is 
one of the closest friends of the Muratores who have 
made for the summer their home with Metcalf. Under 
his able direction, Muratore is progressing satisfactorily 
and probably will exhibit some of his landscapes in New 
York, Boston and Chicago. 
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LINA CAVALIERI AND LUCIEN MURATORE SUMMERING IN CONNECTICUT. 


(Above, left to right) Muratore in working togs. Mr. Dumont, 


pianist; Muratore, Mme. Cavalieri, Willard Metcalf, painter. Mme. 


down trees. Mme. Cavalieri and Muratore after a dip. Muratore 


Metcalf and Mme. Cavalieri. (Below) Muratore going out to chop 


at work 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 


confidential. 


York. 


Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


Address “C. E. B.,” care of 


JOSEFFY HOMES FOR RENT 








light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 


SINGERS WANTED.—A 
present a new opera will soon be organ- 
ized. High class available singers of best 
training and experience. ‘ 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York. 


company to 


Address “I. L.,” 








FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. 


Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New York 


Reasonable rent 


























7 THE TONAL SITUATION 


A Reply to Clarence Lucas 
By J. Landseer Mackenzie 








in reply to Clarence Lucas’ able and picturesque article 
in the July 26th issue of the Musicat Courter, I would like 
to admit frankly that I do not agree with Tyndal on 
“Sound.” | believe that if he be read carefully enough, 
Tyndal can be proved to contradict himself. I have not 
reread him lately, but I remember that it was Tyndal who 
first led me to suspect that scientific knowledge of sound 
was imperfect because the musical aspect had not been suf- 
ficiently taken into account. Further reading convinced me 
that the scientists who gave their attention to this subject 
lave not sufficiently investigated the factor by which sound 
is rendered musical. 1 do not mean to say for a moment 
that science has ignored this factor, but that its musical 
eflects have been insufficiently studied for lack of material. 
| allude to resonance or resounding. The human voice 
is the instrument having a greater capacity for resounding 
tone than any other, but since the extent of this capacity is 
not generally known and is seldom heard, it follows of 
necessity that science has had little or no opportunity to 
analyze its effects. In this connection I may remark that 
Mr. Lucas as a piano tone expert is more familiar with 
mechanically produced tone than with unmechanical tone, 
which is more elastic than that which is fixed in the in- 
strument. My interest in the subject, coupled with a cer- 
tain amount of experiment, has brought me to the conclu- 
sion that there is a great deal more to be known of the 
laws which govern the resounding of sound than is given 
by the standard authorities. Accepted authorities are well 
enough as a base from which to start building up under- 
standing, but there is no reason why they should necessarily 
be final 


New Element in Musical Tone 


I believe that a comparatively new element has been 
introduced of late into musical tone, which hitherto has 
Leen more accidental or incidental than studied. For this 


reason it is most difficult to convey understanding with 
words which are inadequate to carry new meaning. For 
instance, “tone” and “quality” are used indiscriminately 
to mean the same thing, whereas I find the need of a word 
to distinguish a tone in which the number of associated 
tones is inherent in the fixed quality of the type of musical 
scund from a tone in which the tones are multiplied from 
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increased resonance. Again, in speaking of “dynamic 
force,” I am aware of tautology, but the term is expressive 
of a new use of force by which resonance is increased 
rather than the amplitude of the sound wave. 


Tone Volume 


Owing to dearth of words, and to individual association 
of ideas, Mr, Lucas has misunderstood me to mean loud 
tone when I spoke of tone volume. Loudness of tone is 
intensity of sound in which the amplitude of the sound 
wave is increased without necessarily increasing the asso- 
ciated sound waves. The point I should like to make, and 
for which I have failed to find any scientific appreciation 
in any of the authorities 1 have read is, that by a certain 
application of intensification of force, increased resonance, 
or sounding again, may be produced in a tone beyond its 
normal capacity Here again I may have failed to make 
my meaning clear, and may have lapsed from the accepted 
ideas in this connection. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that by the application of a principle which I have formu- 
lated for myself, and of which I have observed the un- 
conscious use in others, the resounding powers of certain 
types of musical tone can be increased according to the 
capacity of the instrument. The effect of this 1s to in- 
crease the volume of tone by multiplying the number 
of tones in association with the fundamental pitch tone 
without materially increasing the loudness of the tone. 
The extra force employed, or the added intensity of force 
which renders it more dynamic, if properly directed, adds 
waves of higher and lower frequency to the original pitch 
of the tone. Doubtless my explanation is again imperfect 
from a different association of:ideas and a scientific inac- 
curacy. I stand open to be corrected on terms, but the 
point I wished to make in my article on “The Tonal Situ- 
ation of the Day” was that this increase of volume re- 
culting from increase of dynamic had passed unnoticed, 
and is an important factor in the further study of musical 
tone for both scientist and musician. 

Hence, in speaking of a two octave tone, I mean a tone 
consisting of the pitch tone and one resound. The increase 
to four octaves is effected by the intensification of the 
force applied, which increased the resound, so producing a 
fuller and richer tone without harshness. The same 
amount of force will either produce a jarring or loud tone, 
or will increase the resounding capacity, thereby effecting 
a richness of tone which is recognized as tone color. 


Pitch Tone Not the Fundamental Tone 


I have read in some scientific book on sound, I cannot 
remember which, that the pitch tone must not be consid- 
ered as the fundamental tone. The fundamental of a tone 
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Not only a “Satisfactory Singer” but 


AN EXCEPTIONAL ARTIST 








“She has a voice of lovely quality, and has 
learned much of the art of good singing.” — New 
York Herald. 





“Her singing is free and spontaneous, her phras- 
ing is governed by artistic skill and intelligence.” — 
New York Times. 





“She sings very beautifully, with grace, feeling, 
and clear, warm tone. She is an intelligent singer.” 
—New York Tribune. 
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CARLO ALBERTO MUZIO, 
And his daughter, Claudia Muzio, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


THE LATE 

pany. This picture was taken at the Muzio summer residence, 

Flushing, L. I., on May 3: this year, the sixty-ninth anniversary 

of Mr. Muzio’s birth. The snapshot was taken by U. Buldrini, 
iss Muzio’s secretary. 





is the lowest undertone, which may be an octave or more 
below the pitch of the tone. Possibly this may serve to 
unify Mr. Lucas and myself more closely, should he hap- 
pen to come across the same source of information, which 
is more recent than Tyndal! In any case, it disposes of 
his idea that the range of associated tones is calculated 
from the pitch as a fundamental. As a matter of fact, | 
have noticed in cases where it is possible that the “dynamic” 
principle applied to tone considerably lowers the funda- 
mental tone, thereby easily increasing the range of tone 
covered by the original pitch tone, without ascending into 
the heights of impossibility. This is most noticeable in the 
human voice. The voice has more resonating capacity than 
any other instruments, which gives it a wider range of 
tone volume. Also the voice is more susceptible to the 
application of intensity of force. 


Test Needed 


1 have seen and heard enough to prove the correctness of 
iny theory to my own satisfaction, and find it a most valu- 
able principle in application. I have had no opportunity as 
yet for testing it out with scientific instruments, and so am 
awaiting the corroboration of applied science until I can 
make the test in a laboratory equipped with suitable ap- 
pliances. I have found crude tests which convince me of 
the possibility of an instrument such as I require. Per- 
haps some such instrument does exist, but I have not been 
fortunate enough to come across it. 

Mr. Lucas has rather forced my hand in compelling me 
to attempt more detailed explanation of what I had hoped 
might remain “abstract generalities” until I had the cor- 
roboration of applied test. I do not consider the mere sat- 
isfaction of a personal theory sufficient for definite asser- 
tion, and therefore I speak more or less tentatively, which 
aas unfortunately led to misunderstanding. Moreover, not 
being, as yet, a generally recognized authority, I hesitated 
to hand out the stuff for others to make the scoop on. Per- 
haps I was wrong; I have only been just a year in this 
country, and one part of my name afflicts me with a na- 
tional character of caution, which I am striving to over- 
come by being as American as first papers will allow. I 
am not out to dispute facts. I care little for accepted 
facts beyond their value as evidence for the better under- 
standing of underlying principles. The essential for more 
perfect practice is further understanding. For this reason 
I place a higher value upon first hand observation than 
prolific quotations of generally accepted facts from outside 
sources. 





Cherniavskys Interest American 
Public Exceptionally 





The art of Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky has 
brought a novel and delicious atmosphere to the American 
musical wor'd. Not only 1s their collective technic some- 
thing to wonder at, but their most precious gift is the 
inspiration which they are able to draw from their 
a ave ay Pca versatile artists have interested 

ve continents, and the stories of their adv 
like the “Arabian Nights.” a 

Born in Russia, of parents unable to procure for them 
an expensive musical education, they struck out as concert 
artists at about the age that the ordinary child comes to 
the use of reason, and for sixteen years they have carried 
the flag of their genius into twenty-eight countries. 

It is unique to find three soloists such as Leo, Jan and 
Mischel Cherniavsky combining regularly to interpret trios. 
Their program always commences with trios, then each of 
the soloists makes his appearance, and the combination 
brings its program to a conclusion with a final trio. 


Flonzaley Quartet Preparing Novelties 





The subscription of the Flonzaley Quartet for the regu- 
lar New York series has gone to such proportions that 
Aeolian Hall will be well nigh taxed to its capacity. There 
will be three concerts, Tuesday evenings, Noyember 27, 
january 22 and March 12. The Flonzaleys will make their 
usual tour of the country and will fill approximately ninety 
engagements. Several new programs of exceptional inter- 
ést_ are in course of preparation, the season’s repertoire 
including a number of novelties which Adolfo Betti has 
discovered at the National Library in Washington. 
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YEAMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 


318 WEST 8ad ST., NEW YORK CITY. ‘Tel. Schuyler 8337 

















Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Buena Vista, Pa.—An operatic concert was given in 
the Buena Vista Springs Hotel, Saturday, July 28, for 
the benefit of the Camp Entertainment Fund, at which the 
following artists appeared: Marie Cande, soprano; Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor; Hugh Allan, 
baritone, and Frank La Forge, pianist. The quartet ren- 
dered several selections. Miss Wirthline sang a group of 
songs, displaying an excellent voice of great beauty, and 
Mr. La Forge played several solos, with his accustomed 
mastery. On July 29, the quartet, with Mr. La Forge, 
gave an open air concert for the men encamped on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. 

_ Chicago, Ijl—-(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cieveland, _ Ohio. —-(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

20 Conn.—More than $8,000 was realized for 
home economic work at a concert given under the aus- 
pices of the Greenwich Equal Franchise League, at the 
residence of Mrs. J. H. Flagler, on July 25. The affair 
was held in the music hall of the Flagler home, 500 per- 
sons being in attendance. Alma Clayburgh sang several 
soprano selections exceptionally well; Mrs. Flagler ren- 
dered contralto solos, and Mrs. Ernest Lawrence played 
harp selections. Much appreciated was the duet sung my 
Mrs. Clayburgh and Mrs. Flagler, with Harry M. Gilbert 
at the piano. Mrs. E. T. Seton, vice-president of the 
League, presided, and Captain William Radclyffe Dug- 
more, of the King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, gave a 
short talk. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. ) 


Noroton, Conn.—Many New Yorkers were here on 
July 27, to attend one of the largest musicales of the 
season, the affair taking place at the Brick House, the home 
of Mrs. Frederick T. Towne. Mabel Wagnalls, pianist, 
presented for the first time her unique recital of “Imagery 
and Music,” and the assisting artist was a young Cuban 
violinist, F. Cardona. Mr. Cardona played a group of 
Spanish numbers. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Spokane, Wash.—A recent musical event was the first 
recital given in his native town, by Fred S. Child, the 
tenor, who presented an interesting program, assisted by 
Eleanor Shaw, pianist. Mr. Child has not appeared at 
home since he returned from several seasons of study in 
the East. 

Urbana, Musical activities at the University of 
Illinois have continued all during the month of July, many 
interesting organ, lecture, and faculty recitals having taken 
place. Much enthusiasm has been exhibited in the organ 
recitals given by J. Lawrence Erb, the eighty-seventh hav- 
ing taken place on June: 26 and the eighty-eighth on July 
12. A lecture recital, “Songs of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” was given by J. Lawrence Erb and 
H. D. Nasmyth, on July 13. Another musical treat was 
that of the faculty recital, July 19, at which time Heber 
Dignam Nasmyth, Edna A. Treat, H. D. Nasmyth, and E. 
Earle Swinney participated. Mr. Lawrence gave his 
eighty-ninth organ recital on July 26, playing works by 
Rheinberger, Hollins, Bach, Johnson, Harrison, Erb and 
Diggle. 








The Aborn Operatic Classes 





The Aborn classes for operatic training are convening 
daily through the summer, the membership including many 
of the last regular term, which ended in May, as well as a 
number of professional artists whose activities in the fall, 
winter and spring months prevent their attendance, and 
who are occupying the summer in extending their reper- 
toire. This special summer session will end September 8, 
and the larger classes will begin work September 10 for 
the third regular season at the Aborn studio at 11 East 
Forty-third street. 

Milton Aborn is foregoing his usual summer vacation 
in order to direct the summer classes, and has also called 
off a tour which he intended to make in the fall in order 
to hear applicants in distant parts of the country who wish 
to enter the classes. In place of this personal tour Mr. 


RUBY LEHMANN-LEYSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management : EMIL REICH, 47 W. 42d S‘., New York City 


JENNY LARSON 


SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Etc. Scandinavian Folk Songs 
200 Madison Ave., New York City, Telephone, Vanderbilt 3337 














Abern has arranged with vocal teachers and musical insti- 
tutions in var.ous parts of the country to receive and pass 
upon applicants, for the convenience of those prospective 
pupils who do not wish to make the longer journey to 
New York for this purpose. In future, when such appli- 
cations are made, the candidates will be referred to the 
accredited representative nearest to their places of resi- 
dence. Mr. Aborn expects to develop and extend this sys- 
tem to such an extent that any person wishing to enter the 
Aborn classes will not be required to travel further than 
the capital or metropolis of the State in which he or she 
jives to attend an audition pursuant to becoming a member 
of the classes. Those accepted by his representatives will 
then be able to proceed to New York with the assurance 
that they are to enter this institution. 

Although these classes were originally formed for in- 
struction in grand opera roles, a new department for comic 
opera training was added, and dancing and deportment 
have also been given larger place in.the curriculum. The 
prospectus for the third year of the Aborn classes has just 
been issued and auditions are being held daily for new 
members. 





Wendel Heighton Here 





Wendel Heighton, manager of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, arrived in New York last week, after a most inter- 
esting and picturesque motor tour from Minneapolis via 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and the Alleghanies. Mr. Heighton 
intends to spend about a month in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, and in the intervals between his always busy 
days, he will motor through Long Island, up the Hudson, 
and in other enjoyable directions radiating from New 
York City. Mr. Heighton reports that the outlook for the 
Minneapolis Orchestra season, both at home and on tour, 
is a very promising one, and apparently will not be un- 
favorable in the slightest degree owing to the war or any 
consequent causes. 


Ohio Music Teachers Honor Godowsky 


At the recent convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Association held at Cleveland, action was taken on the 

standardization of the teaching of music by members of 
the association and they voted to accept the Progressive 
Series of Music of St. Louis (edited by Leopold Godow- 
sky) as their standard. 








BORIS L. GANAPOL, DIRECTOR OF THE GANAPOL SCHOOL 
OF MUSICAL ART, DETROIT, AND TWO PROMINENT 
MEMBERS OF HIS STAFF, THEODOSIA ELDRIDGE, VIO- 
LINIST, AND CLAIRE C. BURTCH, PIANIST, 
a? pped at Orchard Lake. Mr. Ganapol has decided to remain 
» Beeson f for the entire summer, spending his time, with the ex- 
ouien of the two afternoons that he devotes to his class, motoring 
and visiting the various summer resorts in Michigan and Canada. 
He has been composing several songs also. 
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Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


Lehmann Violin School 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
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LESLEY MARTIN, Be! canto 


TUDIO: 1425 Broadwa: J York. 
SINGERS Sussase Baker Watson, Cora C ross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch. 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward oley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
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SOFIA STEPHALI MILDRED HAYNES 
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CHICAGO TO HAVE FIRST ENGLISH 
OPERA IN SEVERAL YEARS 


Summer Concert Series at Bush Conservatory Ends—Enterprising Colorado 
Conservatory—A New Music Paper—Harold Henry Pupils in Recital 


Chicago, Ill, August 4, 1917 
Inasmuch as Chicago has not had a season of opera 
n Enwlish for several years and in view of the fact that 
this city has had an almost marvelous growth as a music 
center in the last few years, the announcement that the 
Boston English Opera Company has been incorporated 


to present a season of opera in the vernacular at the 
trand Theatre, beginning Monday, October 1, will be 

mnt il interest to music lovers and music students. 
Kdward M. Beck, who has had wide experience in the 


rwanization end management of English opera com 


panies throughout the United States and Canada, has 

n engaged as gen ral manager ot the new organiza 
tion. Mr. Beck did not conclude to launch this enter 
prise until he had made a very careful investigation of 
the situation in which he found that there seems to be 


| nglish opera 
Beck has been making contracts 
and has already brought 
the foremost artists of 
the English operatic stage He is also giving as much 
ttention to the selection of a chorus as he is that of 
the principals. It will number fifty of the best, freshest, 
ung voices obtainable and a carefully selected or 
hestra of twenty-five, the pick of Chicago’s musicians, 
will be engaged for these performances. 
\s yet it has not been definitely settled as to what the 
repertoire will be for the first ten but the list 


FRANCESCO D ADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studio: 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Chicago Avenue and North Clark Street, Chicago, [linols 


KEMWETH @, BRADLEY, EDGAR A, RELSOR, 
President Associate Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL—FIVE WEEKS— 
JUNE 265 to JULY 286 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSES 


Musie, Expression, Dramatic 
Art, Public School Music, 
Languages, Physical Culture 
School Open Throughout the Entire 
Year. Unsurpassed faculty of over sixty instructors, including 
Charles W. Clark Mme. Julie Rive-King Edward Collins 
Herbert Miller &¢ elsun Grace Stewart Potter 
Kenneth M. Bradiey Wilhelm Nordin 
Mine. Justine Wegener Rowland Leach 
Members of entire Faculty will be available during the 


Summer Session. 

Note: The Bush Conservatory is the only school of its kind 
in Chicago maintaining its own DORMITORIES. For reser- 
vation, make application in advance, 


For iterature and further Information address Edward H. Schwenker, Sec'y. 
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Season 1917-18, October to April 
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will probably include the following operas: “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Martha,” “Carmen,” “I] Trovatore,” “Mikado,” ‘“Bo- 


hemian Girl” and “Maritana.” 

The above list is only tentative, but the majority of 
these popular works will be presented. There will be 
a change of bill every week, with seven night perform 
ances and matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays, 

The Strand Theatre, which was almost. entirely re- 
built two years ago, is ideally arranged for operatic per- 
formances. The stage is large and the seating arrange- 
ment excellent. 

“Opera in the language you understand at prices you 
can afford to pay,” is to be the slogan of the Boston 
English Opera Company. The regular prices will be 
50 cents, 75 cents and $1. 

A Bush Conservatory Recital 

An excellent recital was that given last Saturday after- 
noon by Julie Rive-King, pianist, and Herbert Miller, bari- 
tone, the last in the summer series given at the Bush Con- 
servatory. Although the afternoon was extremely hot, the 
audience that gathered to listen to the attractive program 
was large and very enthusiastic. Mme. Rive-King nego- 
tiated with her customary skill and art the Liszt rhapsodie 
No. 16, Nicode’s F minor sonata and the Liszt polonaise in 
FE major. She was heartily applauded and might have 
added encores had‘she so desired. Mme. Rive-King was 
also to play her own piano arrangement of the allegro from 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto, but asked the indulgence of 
the audience in omitting the same. 

As one of the best baritones in this part of the country, 
Herbert Miller enjoys an enviable reputation. When one 
hears such exquisite singing as that accomplishd on this 
occasion by Mr. Miller one regrets that such an artist is 
not heard oftener in Chicago’s concert halls. His rendi- 
tion of his first group containing “C’est mon ami” (Marie 
Antoinette), “Madrigal” (Lemaire) and Loewe’s “Heim- 
lichkeit” and “Der Erlkonig,” was convincing proof that 
he is an artist to be reckoned with. With no little effective- 
ness was the second group set forth, and Mr. Miller's ad- 
quali fications, spirited and intelligent interpreta- 
‘Drinking Song” trom “Paola and Francesca,” 
Lulu Jones Downing’s “Apparitions” and “Think No More, 
Lad,” and Burleigh’s “The Young Warrior” called for 
highest praise. Of his success he as well as Kenneth M. 
Bradley, the active president of the Bush Conservatory, 
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has every reason to feel proud. Edgar Nelson was an ex- 
cellent accompanist for the singer. 
Enlisted Musicians Parade 


Members of the Federation of Musicians here who have 
enlisted in the army paraded the loop district Thursday. 
Numbering 207, the enlisted members now form the bands 
of the Second and Seventh Illinois infantry regiments and 
the First and Second Illinois artillery regiments. After 
the parade a banquet was given the enlisted members at 
the Musicians’ Club. 

Myrtle Irene Mitchell in Colorado 
Greetings from Mt. Morrison, Col., have been received 


at this office from Myrtle Irene Mitchell, the prominent 
Kansas City manager. Undoubtedly Miss Mitchell will 





HERBERT MILLER, 
Baritone. 


bring the advanced styles in wearing apparel to Mt. Mor- 
rison, as she usually looks as attractive as a fashion plate. 
Miss Mitchell is resting this summer in Colorado. 


Colorado Agricultural College Conservatory of Music 
Prospectus 


This office acknowledges the receipt of a well gotten up 
prospectus for the 1917-18 season of the Conservatory of 
Music of the Colorado Agricultural College. Charles A. 
Lory is president of the college and Alexander Emslie 
director of the Conservatory of Music. Mr. Emstlie 
teaches voice culture, opera and oratorio and directs the 
chorus. The college, which is located at Fort Collins, Col., 
sets before its pupils the highest musical standards. As- 
sociated with Alexander Emslie are Howard S. Reynolds, 
instructor in violin, harmony, counterpoint, composition 
and director of the school orchestra; Mrs. Alexander 
Emslie, who teaches piano and history of music; Clifford 
S; Donald, teacher of voice and public school music; Al- 
fred A. Westfall, who has charge of the oratory, public 
speaking and dramatic art department; Minnie Sweitzer, 
assistant in the piano department; Opal Gevrez, orchestral 
accompanist; Ruth Demaray, accompanist to the director ; 
Bennet W. Foltz, instructor in cornet, and W. E. 
instructor in clarinet and leader of the military band. 
school also boasts of a ladies’ and gentlemen’s glee club, 
a conservatory orchestra and a military band. Five credits 
will be accepted by the School of Agriculture and also 
toward college entrance from pupils enrolled in the Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The conservatory has a library of over 3,000 copies of 
music by the best composers, all nicely bound and classi- 
fied, and is able to rent to the students at a nominal price 
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Mme. Niessen-Stone Gives Unique Recital i ke foregoing is taken from the Commercial News 
of Danville and is indicative of the consensus of opinion 
caused by Mme. Niessen-Stone’s splendid work 
One of the most charming musicales ever given in Dan- - 
ville, Ill, took place on Sunday afternoon, July 22, when 
Matja Niessen-Stone sang on the lawn of the beautiful 
home of Julius Hegeler. It were hard indeed to imagine 
a more perfect setting than that furnished by Nature, 
which the late afternoon sun touched with additional 
beauty. A feature long to be remembered by those present 
X were the obligatos which the birds furnished the singer. 
Her program opened with an aria from “Mignon,” and The professional 
included works by Rachmaninoff, Tosti, Brahms, Strauss, wishing to empha- 
Schubert, Beach, Carpenter, Horsmann and Hare. “Mme. size her own indi- 
Niessen-Stone possesses a marvelous voice, rich and beau- viduality can best do 
tiful through all the registers, which she knows how to sa in a Talel gown. 
use perfectly and with wonderful depth of feeling. Her Mme. Tafel’s crea- 
opening number ‘Knowest Thou the Land’ by Thomas, tions are representa 
done in French, showed the soul and the real human side aha” oy FE es 
of this wonderful lady. The time worn ‘Erlkénig’ of Gowns Wraps ae ") bed ongne™ 
Schubert took on new beauty and color in the flawless Tailleurs pak? sal aa 
>» interpretation she gave it. As an encore to her second 
f group, she gave Schubert’s ‘Wohin’ in German. Her 


English songs were gems. ‘Ah, Love but a Day,’ by Beach, 
was done in a big dramatic style which so becomes it, that 
those in the far end of the lawn could hear and get it 
plainly. Her encore was Carrie Jacobs Bond’s ‘My Baby,’ 
and nothing in years has heen done in Danville to equal 























MARCELLA CRAFT, = 
A» Marguerite, one of the roles which she will sing during her 
special engagement in New York, Syracuse, Buffalo and Rochester 
with the San Carlo Opera Company in October. Miss Craft has e 


sung this part in French, English, German and Italian, her last 

appearance in Italy being a gala performance of “Faust.” Mar- 

guerite is one of the most successful roles in Miss Craft’s entire 

repertoire, which is by no means a small one, as she has sung 

over forty different parts during her twelve years of operatic ex- 
perience in Europe. 














such music as will meet the demands of an entire course. 
Students desirous of buying their own music are at liberty 
todo so. A number of boarding clubs for men have been or- 
ganized and are managed by the students. In these clubs 
board may be obtained from $15 to $17 a month. Well 


furnished rooms for two persons, lighted, heated and cared ASK M H HANSON ABOUT HER 1 











} 7 for, may be had at $1.25 each per week. Desirable rooms 
and board for the young women who attend the college are ° 
secured among the best homes in Fort Collins, They are 437 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


under the supervision of Dean Virginia Scott Corbett, who 
is the advisor of the college women on all matters per- 
taining to their home life. Only women students are re- 
ceived in these homes reserved for the college girls, and 
reasonable regulations which will insure proper home en- 
vironment for students are insisted upon. Last year the 
total number of students registered amounted to 146, and 
besides Colorado the following States were represented: 
New Mexico, Indiana, Wyoming, Wisconsin, West Vir- 
a 4 ginia, Missouri, Nebraska, Jowa, Minnesota and Texas. 
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National Music Monthly 


, ‘ This month brings forward a new magazine entitled 
the National Music Monthly, the successor of the Music 
Student. The paper is edited by Henry Purmort Eames, 
and Anne Faulkner Oberdorfer is named as associate 
editor. We understand from Mrs. Oberdorfer that she 
has resigned from the paper and will no longer conduct 
the department devoted to mechanical music, 


Recital at Harold Henry Studios 


Some excellent piano playing was set forth on Friday 
afternoon at Harold Henry’s studios. Thos contributing 
to the enjoyment of the afternoon were Ellen Ekholm, 
Mary Lillian Stout and Allen Coe, all of whom were a 
credit to their excellent mentor and in everything they did 
reflected Mr. Henry's efficient training. Miss Ekholm’s 
fleet fingers, adequate technic and musicianship were 
brought into display in a group made up of selections by 
Dreyschock, Reinhold, Cyril Scott and Rachmaninoff. 
Later she rendered a group by Poldini, Debussy and Liszt. 
With a firm touch, excellent tone and admirable technical 
qualities, Miss Stout gave thoroughly delightful readings 
of the Bach-Busoni “Wachet Auf,’ MacDowell’s “To the 
Sea,” a Chopin prelude, the Ravel sonatina (first move- 














GREAT ARTISTS PREFER 
THE CHICKERING 





re ment) and the Sinding scherzetto. Allen Coe brought the 
program to a close with numbers by Liszt, MacDowell and 
Rachmaninoff. Each recitalist justly won the hearty ap- 
proval of the extensive gathering and Mr. Henry should ‘ P : ars: J : rn ; 
be gratified with his student’s achievements on this because with it they can create the most delicate tonal 
a lace-work of musical fancy, or draw from the very 
Seeiet Sars Shee See depths of musical profundities. 
Dr. Arthur Heft, of Sacramento, Cal., recently was the Aas = a eK : si 
4 guest of honor at a reception of the American Guild of The tonal resources of the iq hickering are prac ti- 


Violinists on Alexander Lehmann’s beautiful yacht 
Strad, moored in Jackson Park harbor. Refreshments 
were served by Mrs, Lehmann assisted by Ada E. Taylor. 
The most enjoyable part of the afternoon was the trip on 
Lake Michigan under Captain Lehmann’s command. 


Concerning Sibyl Sammis MacDermid and James G. 
MacDermid 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid will spend the month of a st 
August visiting a sister in Spokane, W ash., and will re- FACTORY AT BOSTON 
sume work with her vocal class in September. Mrs. Mac- win ae 
Dermid will be soloist at the first concert of the Chicago j.-§: 
Madrigal Club and will fill the usual number of concert 
engagements throughout the country. Mr. MacDermid’s 
work. in connection with new publications will keep him 
in Chicago. Mme. Galli-Curci will sing his “The Magic 
of Your Voice,” and John McCormack, “The House o’ 
Dream” at their concerts the coming season. Mr. Mac- 


cally limitless. 

If you have not heard the wonderful Chickering 
Quarter Grand you can not really know the artistic 
possibilities of a small grand piano. 
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Dermid wrote the songs at the requests of these artists. ji DAs 




















JEANNETTE Cox. 
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Mme. Soder-Hueck, the Eminent Voice 
Trainer and Coach, Concludes one 
of Her Most Gratifying Seasons 


Among New York's prominent teaching forces the name 
{re. Soder-Hueck stands out conspicuously because of 
far reaching results attained in her vocal studios at the 

Metropolitan Opera House Building. A teacher of broad 
perience in the European vocal world, she brings to her 
truction a personality which buoys up the pupil and in- 
res him to the best work; she understands the needs of 

inger, and inspires him to serious work because of this 


thority ‘Max Soder-Hueck is popular with her pupils 
the rwht sense of the word, because they know that she 
n lielp them to the top rung of the ladder if they are 


ling to work and are fundamentally equipped with musi- 
1 gitt 

usual, she continued her teaching this season to the 
| of July, doing this to accommodate a large summer 


iss of Western professionals, the members of which, be- 


f their own work during the season, are unable to 
t any other period. Mme. Soder-Hueck now has 
vy York for a month of absolute rest to prepare 

a trenuous season 
hia minent vocal teacher, in speaking of her work re- 
tly to a Musica, Courter representative, pointed out 


y pupils who are winning name and fame for them 
the professional world as the best recommendation 
er work, and the list of these names is attached to this 
only is Mme. Soder-Hueck a singer of reputation ; 
also a thorough musician and pianist, and in full 
m still of her remarkable voice, added to which 
as the ability to impart her rare knowledge to others, 
a born teacher with her whole heart in her work 


tor het 

lier method is the beautiful ojd Italian school of bel canto 

Awain she says 
teacher my results have been achieved with the “Garcia 
M ry tone placed in the mask of the face. I believe in 
cing a tone whch flows with all the ease of a ball that is 
| in the air, My method is eminently successful in developing 
of voice and ringing high tones, the whole compass of 
a’ neg rich and full. The method also develops fihe lower 
as J] prove with t contraltos and bassos, and professionals 
“ der me are delighted with the marked improvement they 
gait mn a short time In these days of dearth of tenors, | have 
sys been in demand, and specially successful in training the 


voice und I have brought out some remarkable tenors of 
g styles, who by this time are making a great name for them 
M singers are always ready at short notice to fill church 
ert engagements, They have a large repertoire in the dif 
rent styles and languages, and managers engage their singers direct 
my studios 
Following are some of the artists who owe their vocal 
training and much of that prominent position which they 
ld in the musical world today to the careful guidance 
of Mme. Soder-Hueck 
KIsie Lovell, contralto; prominent in concert, oratorio 
nd church work; soloist at the Washington Heights Bap 
t Church, New York City 
George F. Reimherr, tenor; church soloist, oratorio and 
itile recitalist; advertised through booklets of prom 
nent New York publishers as one of America’s best tenors 
career his reputation as 


nee his entrance upon his public 
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a singer has steadily increased and his 
engagements have been numerous, 
llorence Drake LeRoy, colorature so- 
prano, of San Francisco, Cal., toured the 
country with Conway’s Band last year. 

Clara Osterland, contralto; soloist at 
Flatbush Congregational Church, Brooklyn ; 
recitalist and oratorio singer of note. 

Marie de Calve, dramatic soprano; op- 
eratic and song repertoire. 

Walter Heckmann, dramatic tenor; 
opera and song fepertoire; formerly filling 
years of Chautauqua bookings and con- 
certs; has been touring the country with 
his own operatic act in vaudeville circuit 
for the last few years. 

Marion Campbell, soprano, from Los An- 
geles, Cal.; opera and song repertoire; is 
touring the country with Walter Hack- 
mann, tenor, in his operatic act. 

Randall Kirkbride, baritone; for the last 
few years successful as leading man with 
Dippel in light opera, touring from coast 
to coast. 

Yolanda Preszburg, light soprano; sou- 
brette prima donna with Shubert light 
opera on tour last season. 

Florence Martin, lyric soprano; church 
soloist, oratorio and song recitalist ; scored 
as Undine in Harriet Ware’s opera “Un- 
dine,” given on June 5, 1917, at Garden 
City, Long Island, with a big chorus, for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Martha Kranich, dramatic soprano; opera 
and concert work with Dippel light opera 
two seasons; now in Europe. 

Eleanore Walsch, mezzo-soprano; concert 
and light opera; touring England now in 
concert and recital. 

Marie Ellerbrook, contralto; song recital 
and concert work; toured the country with 
Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, filling over 
150 concerts and earning fine press com- 
ments as the result of the Soder-Hueck 
vocal training. 

Eda Tepel, soprano; known for her 
splendid song recital work and beautiful 
voice of great range and flexibility. 

Gustav Brasch, basso cantante; church 
soloist, oratorio and recitalist; sings in 
several languages. 

Marian Ebeling, soprano; voice of splen- 
did range and ability; teacher of singing; 
scored this spring as Rosalinde in “Fledermaus” (Strauss), 
when given by the Mozart Society at Terrace Garden; con- 
cert and recital work. 

H. H. Watt, baritone; church soloist; song recital work. 

‘nna Hahn-Querer, lyric soprano; song recital and light 
opera. 

Walter Wagstaff, baritone of note; for years church 
soloist in New York City; oratorio and recital work; now 
established in Lima, Peru, S. A. 
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ADA SODER-IIUECK. 


Francesca Caruso, lyric tenor, of Palermo, Italy ; touring 

ic operatic quartet, etc.; preparing for operatic career. 
Edna Neville Sullivan, dramatic soprano; was on tour all 

season; leading soprano with operatic quartet. 

Daisy McGlashan, coloratura soprano; with Dippel light 
opera. 

Augusta Bruggeman, mezzo-soprano of great promise; 
song recital work; preparing for grand opera career. 

Helen Fischer-Hipkins, soprano; sony recital and concert 
work, 

W. E. Brisben, tenor; quartet and song recital work. 

Karl Reynard, tenor; church soloist in New York City, 
as well as song recital and oratorio work. 

Some of Mme. Soder-Hueck’s pupils. are studying merely 
for diversion, while others are preparing for professional 
careers on the opera stage, on the concert platform, and in 
church and oratorio work. Among the many fine profes- 
sionals who came to New York to join the summer classes 
at the Sodér-Hueck studios mention must be made of a 
gifted singer, Juliette Meade Starky, contralto, from 
Louisville, Ky., who within six weeks of daily lessons ac- 
quired a large repertoire of songs in several languages. 

“Miss Starky has the wonderful velvet of the perfectly 
placed chest voice, which is so seldom heard in a contralto 
nowadays,” says Mme. Soder-Hueck, “and, ‘as a result, her 
whole compass of voice produces a wonderful cello-like, 
rich quality. She is delighted with the results obtained, 
but has to return to Louisville, Ky., in order to fulfill her 
various concert engagements. As a teacher of voice, 
church soloist and concert singer, she will return to New 
York for her future career, in order that she may be under 
my permanent guidance for the artistic finish and de- 
velopment of her voice.’ 

Miss Starky is said also to combine all the necessary 
qualities to make the true concert singer, including voice, 
musicianship, appearance, dignity and brain, reading by 
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sight _ Fey rping.© every phrase, so splendidly illustrated by 
Mm der-Hueck, with ease and full understanding. 

ay ard to her pupils Mme. Soder-Hueck says: “Some 
grow, some stand still, and some—never will reach the top 
of the ladder of fame. Those of my artist-pupils who are 
sure to have a famous musical career are George F. Reim- 
herr, the tenor, and Elsie Lovell, the charming contralto.” 


Wassili Leps and His Orchestra Charm 
Huge Audiences at Willow Grove 


The third period of Willow Grove’s present concert 
season was inaugurated ry Wassili Leps and his orchestra 
on Sunday evening, July 29. The audience completely 
filled the huge pavilion and left an almost equal number 
of music lovers seated or standing on either side and in the 
rear of the enclosure. 

It is noteworthy that with four exceptions all of the 
orchestra members this season are Philadelphians, while 
there have been one or two solo artists engaged to assist 
during the orchestra’s stay at the Grove who do not reside 








WASSILI LEPS. 


in Ye City of Penn. From this it will be understood that 
Conductor Leps is doing his share in offering an incentive 
and vitalizing the efforts of Philadelphia artists, a field in 
which he has been active for many years past and for 
which he deserves much praise. 

Under the authoritative baton of the conductor, the 
orchestra rendered four splendid programs on the after- 
noon and evening above noted. Among the numbers which 
stood out on the program were Tschaikowsky’s “Overture 
1812;” Weber's “Jubilee Overture ;” “Cortege de Bacchus” 
by Delibes; selections from Puccini's “Madame But- 
terfly;” “Scenes Neapolitan” by Massenet; Rachmaninoff's 
C minor prelude; and the “Finlandia,” tone poem by 
Sibelius. 

The artists selected to appear on this occasion were 
Earle Marshall, tenor, and Mabel Riegelman, soprano. 
Mr. Marshall sang with fine effect and received much ap- 
plause for his efforts. Miss Riegelman, who was of the 
Boston National Grand Opera Company, possesses a voice 
of remarkably fine quality and her co-operation with 
Leader Leps and his orchestra proved an excellent com- 
bination. The soloist’s voice is beautifully resonant and 
her interpretation proved of a very interesting nature. 
Moreover, her charming personality did much 2 — the 
audience in close rapport with her efforts. . M. W. 
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and accompanist, will give a recital at the Auditorium in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., on Saturday evening August 11, The 
following is the program: 


PHILADELPHIA MUSIC LEAGUE 
ISSUES PROSPECTUS 





‘ . % . . Etude dle concert (MacDowell), Mr. La Forge; “‘Lungi dal Caro 
The energy and sincerity of purpose with which the offi- bene” (Secchi), “Io sono zitella” (Perti), “My Levels Colle 
cers of the Philadelphia Music League are actuated, even (Munro), “The Lass With the Delicate Air” (Dr. Arne), Mme 


during these warm summer days, again has come to the Alda; “Sinulle- gy e sapetinete), “Zmelnwas” hag « 
ry : A ae ‘ Je ci ; .rsete egegne irieg), uvre Ss yet bleus 
fore. On this occasion the characteristics that win have (Massenet),’ “Chanson Norvegienne’”’ "Vieeienial Wms. Abbe 


surmounted the thermometer and have taken the form of Improvisation (Ia Forge), Valse de Concert (La Forge), Mr. La 
Forge; “The Star” (Rogers), “Deep River” (Burleigh) My Laddie” 


a prospectus. The essential parts of the folder will be in- Cbimranha Peleenuiaalt Bate” tla # a 

. . : ayer), equitec wove a Fo ©), “Sor oO n¢ «6Ope “ 
teresting to readers of the Musica Couxier. The majority (La Forge), Mme. Alda; “Un bel Di” from “Madame Buttecls” 
of clauses embodied in it are herewith set forth: (Puccini), Mme. Alda 





The Philadelphia Music League is an organization formed for 
the purpose of furthering the musical interests of the city, at 
home and abroad. Its founders are musicians, music lovers and 
those whose business affiliations bring them in touch with music, 
or the business side of music. The membership is open to any man 
or woman who is sufficiently interested in having Philadelphia take 
its proper position in the American musical world, and who will 
pay the present annual dues of one dollar. 

The local work of the League will be: 

To coordinate the activities of the many home organizations and 
musicians. 

To provide a clearing house for musical ideas. 

To establish an authoritative calendar. 

To collect statistics concerning music, musicians apd the musical 
business. 

To promote new musical activities. 

To plan publicity campaigns in favor of worthy musical objects, 
and all other musical matters which may come within the scope of 
its powers. 

Its foreign work will be: 

To advertise musical Philadelphia throughout the United States, 

To furnish publicity material to the various national distributors. 

To call attention to Philadelphia as a convention city for musical 
organizations. 

To further by any means in its power the national recognition of 
musical Philadelphia. 

The League is so organized that its working forces can be ex- 
tended easily and readily. It is non-partisan in its work and 
already numbers in its membership men and women representing 
almost every organization, every business having music as its 
basis, every branch of the musical profession and many music lov- 
ers—and those interested in the civic advancement of Philadelphia. 

Through its committees the League has already established the 
calendar and has collected extensive statistics concerning music and 
the business of music in Philadelphia. The publication of these 
results will be made in the near future. Other projects of impor- 
tance are well under way. 

As previously announced, the offices of the league are lo- 
cated at 1317 Pennsylvania Building, the officers being Her- 
bert J. Tilly, president; Arthur Judson, vice-president; 
Thomas C. Martindale, secretary-treasurer ; executive com- 
mittee, Herbert J. Tilly, Arthur Judson, Thomas C. Mar- 
tindale, Clarence K. Bawden, Charles A. Braun, Nicholas 


Douty, Helen Pulaski Innes, Constantin von — rg. 
M. W. 





Frances Alda at Ocean Grove 





ROSA RAISA (left) AND MRS. GIULIO CRIMI, 
Frances Ald . 4 f the Met lit: Opera C In the garden at Miss Raisa’s summer home on the Tersey coast 
rances .Alda, soprano oO 1e Metropolitan pera om- They are shown gathering flowers, after having enjoyed a cup of 


pany, assisted by Frank La Forge, the well known pianist tea together 
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BOSTON ARTISTS AT WORK AND AT PLAY 





Raymond Havens Gives Recital at Dartmouth College—Willard Flint and 
Arthur Hackett Return from Chautauqua, N. Y.—Antoinette Szumowska 
Appeals for Poland—Felix Fox at Barrington, R. I.—Evelina 
Parnell Visits Cape Breton 





Boston, August 6, 1917 

Raymond Haver vave an excellent piano recital on 
July 26 at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. His pro- 
vram was one of much interest to the summer students, 
who attended in a body. It included Beethoven's “Sonate 
Caracteristicu Schumann's “Fantasiesticke,” a group 
rom Chopin, an impromptu by Carpenter and two selec 
tions from Liszt In his performance of this program, 
Havens aroused the utmost enthusiasm by his prac 
tised technic, smooth phrasing and fine passage work. On 


erpretative ide, his art is highly developed, 
the difheult music of Chopin and Schumann. Re 
lled many times, Mr. Havens added several extra 


espe 


This was Mr. Hay fourth successful recital at Dart 
ollege, of which he is a distinguished alumnus 


’ 
ens 


mouth ¢ 


Flint and Hackett Return From Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Willard Flint, bass, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, who 
vere two of the principal soloists at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
during the month of July, returned this past week. The 
former will spend the remainder of the summer at South 
Hyannis, Cape Cod, while Mr. Hackett expects to be in 
Jew York City for the greater part of August 

Both Mr, Flint and Mr. Hackett enjoyed their exper 
iences at Chautauqua, where their fine work created much 
favorable’ comment. Fach took a prominent part in the 

werts of “Music Week,” when their performances wert 
especially noteworthy The Chautauquan Daily describes 
their work in “The Messiah,” July 27, as follows 

A usual, Mr. Hackett sang gloriously, as much at ease in 
ratorio as in everything else he sings. Mr. Flint proved what was 
! chosen field of music by the masterly way he sang the bass 
citatives and arias of the oratorio, His voice was resonant and 

und he interpreted with understanding and art 


Antoinette Szumowska Appeals for Desperate Poland 
the eminent Polish pianist, presi 
“Friends of Poland,” 
appeal to the 


Szumowska, 
New England branch of 
cloquent and impassioned 


\ntomette 
dent of the 


ha mac an 


American public through ‘ts press, in behalf of her long 
uflering country and desperate compatriots. It is, in 
part follows 
The news from Poland is growing more and more alarming—-th« 
pl ur falling dead of starvation with increasing frequency in 
the streets of Warsaw and other Polish cities, yet, judging by the 
antiness of help given, the world seems to be either ignorant of 
nditions, or indifferent to the simply limitless misery 
recent letter received by the Polish Victims’ New York com 
ittee from Count André Platter speaks of a new effort being 


started by the Poles in order to ~ + at least the remnant of Polish 
children—-the last hope of the withappy country. Count Platter is 
Polish children in 


ition forming colonies of 
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Switzerland. The first consignment of children, numbering 400, 
has been successfully torn from the German clutches and trans- 
ported from Poland to a camp near Zurich, Switzerland. 

Funds are urgently needed to develop this work on a wider 
scale. The Friends of Poland is desirous of helping this work, and 
we most earnestly beg the American public to come to the rescue 
of these little children—pathetic, innocent victims of the world’s 
greatest tragedy! 


Musicians and music lovers wishing to contribute to this 


deserving cause—the smallest contribution will be wel- 
comed—may address Henry S. Grew, president National 
Union Bank, 40 State Street, Boston. 


Felix Fox Summering at Barrington, R. I. 


Felix Fox, director of the Fox-Puonamici School of 
Pianoforte Instruction, with Mrs. Fox and their young 
son, is spending the summer at his attractive bungalow at 
Barrington, R. I. Here Mr. Fox is having an ideal vaca- 
tion. He has a large and flourishing garden, where he 
raises all vegetables for his table. After a session of prac- 
tical exercise in the garden each day, he changes his over- 
alls for a bathing suit, and accompanied by Mrs. Fox and 


the youngster, devotes an hour or two to swimming and 
boating. Mr, lox, however, does not give all of his time 
to recreation, even of the practical variety. He will con- 


tinue to teach two days a week, spending one in Boston 
and one in Providence, in each of which places he has a 
large number of private pupils. - 
Evelina Parnell at Cape Breton, Canada 
Evelina Parnell, the popular young soprano, who has 
made Boston her headquarters for the past few seasons, 


of the summer at Sidney, Cape 
sreton, Canada, where she is having a delightful vacation 
Miss Parnell also is devoting some of her time to the 
preparation of her repertoire for the coming season, which 
promises to be exceedingly busy. V. H. Srrickianp, 


1s spending a portion 
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Cleveland, Ohio, 
Felix Hughes, the well known vocal teacher, 
summer, after a 
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his week 
closes his studio for the remainder of the 
v-ry busy scason, 

In addition to his regular classes, Mr. Hughes has been 
teaching recently a company of thirty young officers of the 
Second Ohio Artillery in an encampment at University 
School, the main object being to enable them to articulate 
clearly and to have such control of their voices that they 
shall carry well in giving commands. 

On August 6, Mr, and Mrs. Hughes, accompanied by 
their talented pupil, Allen McQuhae, left for an extended 
trip through the East, motoring thro ugh New York State, 
visiting many points of interest, among which will be 
Spring Lake, N. J., where they will be the guests of Clar- 
ence Whitehill 

While in New York City, Mr. McQuhae will sing for 
managers and also will make records. Mr. McQuhae has 
sung professionally in the season just closing in six per- 


formances of oratorio: “The Messiah,” with the Harmonic 
Club and orchestra at Gray’s Armory, when the critics 
awarded him the honors; three other “Messiah” engage- 


ments, with the Pittsburgh Choral Union, at Willoughby 
High School and at Geneva High School; Stainer’s “Cru- 
cifixion” at Easter time: recently his success in the title 
role of “Samson” at the Baldwin-Wallace College in Berea 
under the direction of Albert Riemenschneider. Eight 
weeks at the Stillman Theatre and many private engage- 
ments, with an appearance as assistant soloist at the final 
concert of the Harmonic Club, make a record to be proud 
of. Frederick Stock, of Chicago, considers Mr. McQuhae 
one of the most promising tenors he has heard. 

Mr. Hughes will reopen his studio September 15. 

Sol Marcosson, the widely known violinist and teacher, 
is experiencing a very successful season at Chautauqua, 
N. Y. His pupils are from various parts of the country, 
some of whom are coming to Cleveland to study with him 
the coming winter, at the Marcosson Music School, 807 
The Arcade, which will open about September 1. 

Mr. Marcosson had fine success last Thursday evening, 
when he played the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto with 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra to about 6,000 people in 
the Amphitheatre. At his second recital, of a series of 
four, which was given Tuesday afternoon, July 24, Mr. 
Marcosson played the Brahms A major Sonata and com- 
positions by Coleridge-Taylor, Kreisler, Schubert-Marcos- 
son, Debussy and Paganini-Vogrich. 
recitals have been well attended by enthusiastic 
audiences. Mrs. Marcosson will be the assisting pianist at 
the recitals to be given in August. Mr, Marcosson is drill- 
ing daily—in khaki—at the “Chautauqua Training Camp” 
for preparedness. B. F 


These 


“Lambs” Appreciate McCormack Generosity 


A delegation from the Lambs’ Club of New York mo- 
tored up to John McCormack’s place in Connecticut one 
sultry afternoon last week for the purpose of formally 
presenting to the distinguished tenor a beautifully en- 
grossed set of resolutions adopted at a recent meeting of 
the board of governors. 

Mr. McCormack is not a “Lamb,” but when the club 
needed some money a short while ago, and proceeded to 
raise it by holding a public gambol, he offered his services, 
hence the set of resolutions, which, to quote the words of 
the spokesman for the delegation, De Wolf Hopper, “but 
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faintly convey how very grateful the members of the 
‘Lambs’ feel toward Mr. McCormack for his splendid and 
generous act.” 

Accompanying the resolutions was a remarkable sheet 
of paper, about fourteen inches in width and fifteen feet in 
length. This contained the autographs of 874 members of 
the club. Mr. McCormack intimated that he would order 
a frame for this unique souvenir immediately. “Don’t do 
it just yet,” interjected Willie Collier; “there are about 
thirty or forty more names to be added. Some of the 
boys are in Australia, some in South America, and some 
in France, It will take time to hear from them all, but 
the name of every ‘Lamb’ must get in there.” 


Adelaide Fischer in the Catskills 





Adelaide Fischer is one of the young artists who has 
firmly established herself in the favor of the music loving 
public because through sincerity in her art, her charming 
Hs unaffected personality, as well as highly cultivated 
voice, she has proved herself an artist worthy of serious 
recognition, She is seen with her teacher, J. W. Meyer, in 
the accompanying snapshot, which was taken while on an 
automobile trip through Orange County with a party of 
friends. 

Miss Fischer has been busy this summer making records 





ADELAIDE FISCHER, 


With her teacher, J. W. Meyer. 
for a talking machine company, for whim she is to make 
a tour next season in tone test recitals. 

She now is taking time for a little recreation and has 
gone to her cottage at Windham, in the Catskills, where 
she expects to spend her time fishing and playing tennis, 
her two favorite sports. Miss Fischer will be joined i 
Windham by her brother, Otto Fischer, the well known 
pianist, who is now director of the College of Music in 
Wichita, Kan. 


Maggie Teyte for Mexico 





Teyte, the former prima donna of the Boston 
late star of the Columbia University Opera, 
August t8, where she is to head the 
a season of opera in 
Mexican 


Maggie 
Opera and the 
will leave for Mexico 
cast that has been engaged to give 
Mexico City under the patronage of the 
Government. 


Daniel Visanska i in : the Adirondacks 





Daniel Visanska, the well known violin teacher of New 
York and Philadelphia, is spending the summer in the 
Adirondack Mountains. He expects to resume his peda 
vouic duties early in October. 
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VIRGINIA HAM INSPIRES SEAGLE 





How the Cook Solved Mrs. Seagle’s Problem 





Mrs. Oscar Seagle rocked back and forth on her chair 
that Sunday morning. Now when a perfectly healthy, 
normal woman rocks unceasingly, tapping first one foot 
and then the other, it means but one thing—she is wor- 


ried. Her small daughter of three years toddled up. 
“Mamma, come wif me. I want to see what the bear 
found,” 


“Nan”—this to the governess—‘“take Betty away. Don’t 
you see I’m worried enough?” 

Worried the lady must be—as all who know her could 
attest—if she had not even a minute for her baby. 

Tap, tap, tap went the foot, and creak, creak, creak the 
chair. The lady’s eyes closed and her head dropped 
against the chair’s back. No, it wasn’t sleep—just thought, 
good, hard, concentrated thought. 

While she seemed to doze, the screen door slowly opened 
from within and even more slowly there appeared two 
great black eyes set in a dusky face, surmounted by a 
fillet of white. 

The lady opened her eyes and looked toward the sound. 

“Didn't ! tell you I was not to be disturbed? What 
do you mean coming out here?” 

The great black eyes opened wider but did not retreat, 
while below them opened a cavern of red and pearl white. 

“Ef yo’ has somefin’ on yo’ min’, | reckon yo’ needs me. 
Th’ ain’t nothin’ ‘cided roun’ dis yere house without me 
doin’ de decidin’. Now, what is dis yere trouble o’ 
yo’alls ?” 

“Julia, if you weren’t so good a cook, I'd discharge you 
for your continual impudence.” 

“Doant know nothin’ "bout dis yere c’ntinual imp’dence. 
Wat Ah knows is dat yo’all are worried and dat’s whar 
Ah comes in.” 

“Well,” this in a tone of resignation that indicated the 
complete futility of her own thoughts and a desire to gain 
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Oscar Seagle’s 
(Center) Oscar 
Seagle and Walter Golde, 
his accompanist, on _ the 
stage of the ampitheatre at 
the Plattsburgh Officers’ 
Training Camp, where Mr. 
Seagle recently gave an 
extremely successful reci 
tal. (Below, left to right) 
Edna Thomas, New Orleans, 
and Clara Miinschoff, Oma- 
ha, Neb., both coaching 
with Oscar Seagle; Mrs. 
Seagle, Oscar Seagle. 
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comfort from any source, “i'll tell you, Julia, and if you 
can help me I'll get Crazy Bill [so the press agent some- 
times suffers when he is away from the scene of action| 
to take you out in his motor boat. Seagle is tired out 
and says he can't sing today. Now, Mr. Ochs is bringing 
up that big party from Lake George and I’ve promised 
them Seagle would do the spirituals for them in the studio 
this evening. I’ve tried every means in my power to per- 
suade him, but he can’t be persuaded. Now what have 
you to say?” 

Julia’s face dropped a moment, but her body moved 
out, allowing the door to slam after her. Her eyes turned 
up toward the sky, her head was cocked to one side, her 
hands went to her hips, and one foot slid over the other. 

“Dere ain’t no persuadin’ him, Ah suppose. But when it 
comes to dealin’ wit’ a man Ah thinks allus of ma mammy’s 
advice. She done say to me, ‘Ef yo’ want a man to do 
somefin’, honey, jes’ feed him.’ Ma advice to yo,’ Mis’ 
Seagle, is to cook some of dat fine Virginny ham dat we 
got yes’day, and some colin bread and den ef he doan’t 
sing dem nigger songs. ma name ain’t Julia Watson, an’ 
Ah doan’t marry dat black man o’ mine dat’s servin’ in 
Camp Whitiman.” 

“Julia, perhaps you're right. We'll try it anyway. Here 
he comes now. Just you run ahead with your work and 
we'll see how you can make ovt.” 

Seagle was tired and as irritable as an artistic tempera- 
ment can be when it has spent eight hours a day for weeks 
trying to teach the young how to sing. And as the day 
dragged on his irritability did not decrease. Mr. Ochs 
and his party arrived to enter into a conversation of fits 
and starts until Julia announced dinner. 

The singer sniffed. What was that aroma, delicious, 
permeating, inspiring? Could it be the genuine Southern 
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dish? By George. it was! As his eyes took on a new 
luster a the smile came into them, Julia’s face developed 
a remarkable transformation. The edges of her mouth 
spread to the breaking point; her eyes twinkled, and then, 
unable to restrain the human impulse, she shot through the 
door into the kitchen with a whoop of triumph. 

Seagle glanced wonderingly around, but there was noth- 
ing to indicate the cause of the outburst. Into the luscious 
meat he plunged his carver. The service took too long, 
and even before he had finished, his wife’s keen ears 
detected a familiar hum. ‘The first taste brought a laugh, 
the second a story, the third the first line of, “Is Dere 
Anybody Here Lik’ Weeping Mary,” and when finally all 
rose from the table, it was Seagle himself who said he was 
going to lead them al! to the studio for an evening recital 
of the spirituals. 


Mary Gailey Busy 





Mary Gailey, the gifted violinist, is having a thoroughly 
entoyable summer, according to her own statement. She 
is conducting an orchestra of eighteen girls at Lakewood 
Park, near Altoona, Pa. Under her capable direction, the 
girls are beginning to play very well indeed, and Miss 
Gailey is proud of the results which are being accom- 
plished. From August 19 to 26 inclusive, Miss Gailey will 
be the soloist with the only Sousa and his Band at Wil- 
low Grove, Pa. 


Mme. Karweska at Asbury Park 





Madine Karweska, soprano, will give’ a song recital on 
Friday evening, August 17, in the salon of the Coleman 
House, Asbury Park, N. J. Her program will include six 
numbers marked “first time in America.” She will be 
assisted by Ellmer Zoller, pianist, and Mr. Kiriloff, soloist 
of the Russian Balalaika Orchestra. 


Exit Chorus Men 





It appears that most of the musical plays for the coming 
New York season are to be given without chorus men and 
that the reason is to discourage slackers. Charles Dilling- 
ham was the manager who started the movement. As 
consolation for his patrons (especially the bald headed 
ones) he promises double the usual quota of chorus girls. 
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Marcia van Dresser and Olive Kline 
Fond of Out of Doors 


Marcia van Dresser and Olive Kline, two well known 
American sopranos, although one is an operatic and the 
other a concert singer, agree that the secret of their suc- 
cass is due mainly to the fact that they take regular 
daily exercise. 

Miss van Dresser, who is spending hers summer vacation 
in Maine, and is working constantly with her accompanist 
for next year’s busy season, finds time to devote several 
hours a day to exercise. Not only does she elect to do 
her own housework as part of her daily routine but the 
country surrounding her diminutive bungalow in Seal 
Harbor affords her ideal opportunities for mountain climb 
ing, her favorite diversion. When selecting a place for 
her vacation, Miss overs admits that her first con- 
sideration is the suitallity of the country, not only for 
long walks, which she takes all year round, but for climb 
ing over hills and mountains 

Remarkable as an athlete, Olive Kline has returned to 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, for the summer as it affords 
all the opportunities for exercise necessary to this versa 
tile soprano Tennis, swimming, golfing and horseback 
riding are on her list, the chief number being golfing, 
which she continues all through the winter season, She is 
an excellent chaufteur and is capable of driving and keep 
ing her car in repair. Miss Kline laughingly admits that 
she has taken several prizes in the athletic field 


Edward Potjes for Nashville 

Edward Potjes, former director of the piano department 
in the Roy ul Conservatory of Music, at Ghent, Belgium 
has accepted a similar position with the Ward-Belmont 
School, at Nashville, Tenn 
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gua Choir was assisted by the Jamestown Choral Society and the 


tor In the front row, left to right: Dr, E. 
Seott-Hunter, Greensboro, N: C. (back); 


Shattuck 


Meta Schumann, 
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Westfield Chorus, supported by the Russian Symphon 


New York; Modest Altschuler, conductor of the 


at the organ, Henry B. Vincent, of Erie. 


PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH,” GIVEN DURING MUSIC WEEK AT CHAUTAUQUA, N, Y. 

Orchestra, all under the direction of Alfred Hallam, Chautauqua’s 
B. Bryan, head of the Chautauqua summer schools; Horatio Connell, Philadelphia; Charles C. Washburn, Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur Hackett, New 
: , Russian Symphony 
Sel Marcosson, of Cleveland; Alice Moncrieff, New York; Willard Flint, Boston; and Arthur E. Bestor, president of Chautauqua Institution. 
accompanist; behind Miss Schumann, Frederic Fradkin, concertmaster of the Russian Symphony Orchestra; behind Mr. Altschuler, his brother, Bernard Altschuler, cellist, and 


Howard C. Davis, Chelsea, Mass, (back); 
At the extreme left of the orchestra is 


Orchestra; 
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Los Angeles, Cal., August 3, 1917 
A. Herrmann presented his pupil, Mattye A 
piano recital at the Majestic 
A program, including works by 
Sinding, Debussy, Bendel and Liszt 
fair scope to the players’ imaginative 
She appeared at her best in the 
numbers; her tone is unusually fine, and she 
a real understanding of tonal values that could only 
ic from careful teaching along these lines. Tech- 
he proved to be fully equal to the pieces she played, 
of her touch, as well as the force displayed 

gives promise of a successful future as a 

he elect to embrace this career. She was 

Fble, reader 


Fiske Recital 


catherine Fiske gave the last of their joint 
tudio in Blanchard Hall on July 28, which 
interpretations, violin transcrip- 
tions of native airs from the Wilson collection and read- 
Among other things Wachmeister’s “Chant of 

olor” and Foote’s “The Dance of Love” were especially 
lhis was one of the most unusual programs 


Frederick 
Rogers in an attractive 
Recital Hall on July 
beethoven, Brahms 

is offered 

rpretative 


Kiviny 
bilities 


poet 


rtha and 
tal ut thei 


isisted of Hindustani 


ter tiw 


ever wiven in Los Angeles. 


Benefit Operatic Production 


Santa Anita Ranch, the famous stock farm of the 
late Lucky Baldwin, near Pasadena, an operatic produc- 
was given on July 27 for the benefit of the American 
‘tar Animal Relief, a movement to which every dog 


horse lover will give his most hearty support. The 


work produced was a comic opera or musical comedy by 
Robert Kinsman and Percy Hanson. It is a clever work 
and, with some fixing up, worthy of being produced on 
Broadway. Mr. Kinsman’s music is excellent. The work 
was staged by Josephine Dillon and the production was 
excellent throughout. It was a big success. The title of 
this comedy is, “Tell it to Ella,” a title that will no doubt 
be much heard of later. F. R. 


Sergei Klibansky Studio Notices 


Lalla B. Cannon recently sang with great success at a 
concert given at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, At- 
lantic City. : 

Grace la Salle has signed a contract to appear in “Miss 
Springtime,” produced by Klaw and Erlanger. 

Gilbert Wilson has been engaged for a fifth concert at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Mr. Klibansky gave another successful recital with artist- 
pupils at the Stamford Yacht Club July 17. The artists 
were Betsy Lane Shepherd, Gilbert Wilson and-Felice de 
Gregorio. Cornelius Estill was the accompanist. Mr. 
Klibansky was suggested to give another recital at the 
Yacht Club August 31. 


Kaltenborn Concerts 


Franz Kaltenborn and his orchestra gave another con- 
cert at The Mall, Central Park, New York, Saturday af- 
ternoon, August 4, with works by Burleigh, Wagner, Mas- 
senet, Schubert, Goldmark, Tschaikowsky, etc. These con- 
certs have been made possible through the generosity of 
Elkan Naumburg, of New York. The last concert by 
Kaltenborn and his orchestra will take place Labor Day, 
September 3, in the evening. 


Minnie Tracey on Vacation 


Minnie Tracey, singer and teacher, is now enjoying a 
well earned vacation in northern Michigan at Cedar Ledge 
and Northport Point. There on the shores of beautiful 
Lake Michigan, she expects to stay until the end of this 
month, laying in an extra supply of good health—for Miss 
Tracey is a strong believer in preparedness—to bring her 
safely through what promises to be a remarkably busy 
season. On September 3, Miss Tracey will open her opera 
class in the studios of Ella May Smith, in Columbus, Ohio, 
and a week later her Cincinnati studios at 222 West Fourth 
street. Indications point to classes filled to overflowing 
with those anxious to derive the certain benefit from Miss 
Tracey’s pedagogic knowledge and long practical experi- 
ence. She has sung with universal success on the opera 
stages of Paris, London, Stockholm, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cairo, Geneva, Milan, Genoa, etc.; on concert tour 
in all the countries of Europe with Jacques Thibaud, Har- 
old Bauer, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, Alfred Cortot, 
Georges Enesco, Jules Massenet, Jan Sibelius, Henry Fe- 
vier, Gabriel Fauré, Emil Sjogren and other celebrities. 
Thus she has a broad working knowledge of the concert 
and operatic stages, a knowledge which is of inestimable 
value to her pupils. 


Mildred Emerson, Soloist 
With Community Chorus 


Mildred Emerson was splendidly received because of her 
excellent singing with the Community Chorus in Central 
Park, New York, on Sunday, July 29. Miss Emerson's 
numbers were “The Inflammatus” and “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny.” 
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GRANBERRY scioo. 


Term for aaa 
Summer 


TEACH 
The Faelten System. 
By Daniel 


ACCOMPANISTS 
Carnegie Hall, New York 

Musical Psycho-Pedagogy ttous 
Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 
$1.15 Postpaid. New Surrenn BuiLoine, vecATUR TL. 














The PERFIELD’S Rotary 
COMMUNITY MUSIC SYSTEM 


Inter-State Co-operative Musical Preparedness 
A Clearing House for Teachers and Those Who Seek Them 





Music Teachers and 





Ma Assistants LINK-IN- 

vant THE-PERFIELD Na- 

[PETES ans ona a? | ae 
sic Chain Plan Me 

CONSERVATORY of Creating Organiz- 
oa BY Si "A®) ing-Service in Class 


Work for both Chil- 
dren and Adults in 
Private and Normal 
Centers under your 
INC, ILL. own Supervision. Affil- 
iation from 7 years to 99. Information Free. 
Results Assured. Main Office, Suite gs50, 218 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Address or call, T. H. 
Perriztp, National Secretary, En Route. New 
York Office, 4 East 4 rf ae State Secretaries 
Wanted. From OC to OCEAN. Annual 
Convention July 9 ap ool 1917, Chicago. 


























THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS. Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Burean 

510 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


v FLETCHER-COPP 


- Lecturer on loventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Y Fletcher Music Method 
N 31 YorkTerrace - Brookline, Mass. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
Hance, evenness, — 
thy, perfect! 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, armonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis- 
tinet arpeggios, Gate 
in shake, and si 
eato, and withal Gulckiy 














ions a = famous 
artists BEIN- 
DAHL VIOLINS. 


Reindabl Grand Model, $250 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts 

F.D., No.3 


KNUTE REINDAHL, ¥-se0e"--® 
Wiscons 
(Formerly Athenaeam ng al Chicago) 
MU SIC Circulating Library 
T A M Excerpts, ncertos, ertures, 
etc. Orchestration for large or 


small orchestras to rent. 
Specialistson- Harmonizing, sprencing. westoetieg, copying 
A. W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 1600 B'way, N. Y. City 


H. E. vay SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

















430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors; Cart Hein, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmeny lectures, 
inning to ‘of the perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal t 


hirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATAL “OGHE. 
professors. UMMER TERM. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 












CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 1867, 
soTH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundresa, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M USIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and reperteim 
work, Department of Opera, 


Ideal location ond residence depertment with 
superior equipment. 


Students may enter at any time. 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohie 





ESTABLISHED 


CINCINNATI 





For ng my and inf 


ormation 
address Mise Bearua Bavnz, Directress. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publie 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dear 




















Qtlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH’ 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - «+ Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 




















z SOPRANO 
I 

Fs 226 West TH 5 5t., N.Y. 

Telephone 4789 Schuyler 

C Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
gE Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
0 Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Blood- 
R ood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Cc 148 Broadway, New York erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

7 et. Opera House Building Sreciat Orgratic Trarnine (Inciupina Actiox). 





TEN OR 


MFTROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply to 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

West 34th Street, 





= MURPHY 


lew York 





MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


&t. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
Jungternsiieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 


- HAMBURG 


——_» 














Alcon & Hormtion 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


2 














NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 


A Leader for 79 Years -:- 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The 
Name 


Sofimer - 


on a ety Idi cede 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 


have athens making 

To make cage most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


Sohmer pianos. 








is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 818-826 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








